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2.834  952  X  E  -2 
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SECTION  1 
INTRODUCTION 


The  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA)  has  developed  a  method  of  verifying  the  yield  of  non¬ 
standard  underground  nuclear  tests  using  peak  radial  stress  and  velocity  at  several  ranges  from  the 
working  point  in  conjunction  with  hydrocode  calculations.  This  method,  which  is  known  as 
"HYDROPLUS,*  requires  measurements  of  the  dynamic  material  properties  of  the  geologic 
materials  between  the  working  point  and  the  measurement  locations  as  input  to  the  hydrocode 
calculations.  In  si>pport  of  this  effort,  the  dynamic  shock  response  for  different  rock  types  and 
man-made  grouts  was  determined  from  plate  impact  experiments  ?l  the  DNA  Impact  Facility  at 
Kirtland  AFB,  New  Me.xico.  This  report  describes  the  experimental  techniques  used  and  details 
the  experimental  results  and  analysis. 

l.l  BACKGROUND. 

The  verification  protocol  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  is  based  on  the  use  of  on-site 
verification  techniques.  The  HYDROPLUS  method  uses  stress  and  velocity  gauges  to  measure  the 
peak  stress  and  particle  velocity  at  known  ranges.  Experience  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS)  and 
calculations  have  shown  that  the  rate  of  decay  of  peak  values  vs.  range  is  dependent  on  the 
unloading  behavior  from  the  peak  state.  Therefore,  successful  ^licauon  of  the  HYDROPLUS 
method  requires  hiowledge  of  the  response  of  rocks  and  grouts  to  dynamic  loading  and  also  to  the 
subsequent  release. 

Underground  nuclear  tests  conducted  by  DNA  at  the  NTS  in  the  last  three  years  have  included 
fielding  of  instrumentation  to  exercise  the  HYDROPLUS  method.  In  support  of  these 
experiments,  data  were  needed  on  the  shock  response  of  tuffs  from  the  DISTANT  ZENITH  ar.d 
HUNTERS  TROPHY  test  beds  and  on  MI-2  (NSF-6)  grout  which  was  used  to  stem  the  gauge 
emplacements  on  DISTANT  ZENITH.  The  Hugoniot  and  loading  and  release  paths  were 
measured  for  these  materials  from  l.S  to  12.1  GPa. 

The  numerical  hydrocodes  used  for  HYDROPLUS  and  the  techniques  of  gauge  emplacement  were 
both  exercised  in  the  DISTANT  MOUNTAIN  high  explosive  tests  series.  These  tests  used  large, 
carefully  machined  blocks  of  marble  from  Danby,  Vermont,  loaded  by  a  shock  produced  by 
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nitromethane.  Equation  of  state  (EOS)  and  constitutive  property  data  on  Danby  marble  were 
measured  at  stress  levels  between  1.2  and  15.6  GPa  to  support  the  DISTANT  MOUNTAIN  tests. 

Since  underground  nuclear  testing  began,  there  have  been  many  publications  of  shock  wave  data 
for  rocks  (Ahrens,  1964  and  Mc<^een,  1967).  These  data  have  made  possible  considerable 
advances  in  the  understanding  of  nuclear  test  technology  including  better  containment  designs  and 
hydrodynamic  yield  determinations.  However,  much  of  the  Russian  nuclear  test  site  in  Novaya 
Zemlya  is  underlain  by  permafrost.  Although  there  are  a  few  publications  on  shocks  ui  frozen 
soils  (e.g.,  (jaffney,  1979),  there  are  no  published  data  on  shock  propagation  in  frozen  rocks.  To 
fUl  this  void,  experiments  were  conducted  on  low  porosity  (~2  percent)  carbonates  from  the 
Underground  Technology  Program  (UTP)  test  site  at  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky,  and  Salem  limestone  (16 
percent  porosity);  rocks  were  tested  in  both  water  saturated  and  frozen  states.  The  Salem 
limestone  was  also  tested  dry. 

Understanding  of  the  propagation  of  shocks  in  frozen  media  entails  a  knowledge  of  the  response  of 
pure  ice.  Gaffney  (1985)  provided  a  compilation  of  shock  data  available  in  1985.  There  is 
considerable  complexity  between  0.2  and  4.0  GPa  due  to  the  occurrence  of  plastic  yielding  and 
many  solid  state  phase  changes.  To  provide  more  detail,  plate  impact  tests  were  also  conducted 
for  ice  at  stresses  ranging  from  0.7  to  3.0  GPa. 

Real  rocks  are  not  continuous,  but  rather  are  masses  of  heterogeneous  material  separated  by 
fractures  or  joints  which  may  be  open.  If  these  joints  are  filled  with  water  or  ice  and/or  other 
materials  with  acoustic  impedances  much  less  than  the  intact  rock,  they  will  affect  the  propagation 
of  shocks  across  them.  These  effects  are  complex,  and  probably  pressure  dependent.  At  pressures 
below  0.2  GPa,  an  ice-filied  joint  would  be  expected  to  have  less  effect  than  a  water-filled  one 
because  the  impedance  o^  ice  is  greater  than  the  impedance  of  water.  But  at  higher  pressures,  the 
situation  is  reversed,  and  the  ice-filled  joint  should  have  a  greater  effect  than  a  water-filled  one. 
Ctmsequently  six  tests  were  conducted  with  artificial  joints,  both  ice-filled  and  water-filled,  to 
elucidate  the  phenomena  associated  with  shock  propagation  in  frozen,  jointed  rock. 

1.2  PROGRAM  SCOPE. 


This  report  documents  fifty-nine  (59)  gas  gun  tests  conducted  on  8  materials  and  two  special  target 
configurations  in  support  of  DNA’s  HYDROPLUS  yield  verification  program.  All  samples  were 
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obtained  from  cores  provided  by  DNA.  Test  samples  were  prepared  by  Ktecii,  Terra  Tek,  and  the 
USACE/Waterways  Experiment  Station  (WES).  Table  1-1  describes  the  sources  of  the  cores. 

Table  1-2  defines  the  59  tests  performed.  It  lists  the  materials  tested,  stress  ranges  examined,  the 
number  of  shots,  and  the  sections  of  this  document  where  the  results  and  discussion  are  preseniod. 
Experiments  were  conducted  to  characterize  four  material  catagories:  tuffs  and  grout,  carbonate 
rocks,  ice,  and  simulated  jointed  rocks.  Hugoniot  data  were  obtained  for:  ice;  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout 
from  DISTANT  ZENITH;  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff;  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff;  and  three 
carbonate  rocks,  Danby  marble,  Fort  Knox  carbonates,  and  Salem  limestone.  The  Hugoniot  data 
are  supplemented  with  loading  and  release  paths  derived  ftom  Lagrangian  analyses  for  at  least  one 
shot  on  each  material.  All  rocks  and  grout  experiments  were  tested  in  a  water  saturated  condition 
at  ambient  conditions.  The  Fort  Knox  carbonates  and  the  Salem  Limestone  were  also  tested 
frozen.  Only  Salem  limestone  was  tested  dry.  The  response  of  Dariby  marble  slabs,  separated  by 
spacers  to  simulate  rock  containing  joints,  was  examined  in  six  tests.  The  joints  were  filled  with 
either  water  or  ice. 

There  is  a  significant  difference  (20%)  between  the  Hugoniots  of  the  DISTANT  ZENITH  and 
HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuffs,  even  though  densities  and  ultrasonic  wavespeeds  match.  The 
Hugoniots  of  the  DISTANT  ZENITH  and  the  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout  are  close  even  though  the 
acoustic  impedances  differ  by  30  percent. 

Differences  in  the  response  of  dry  and  saturated  16%  porosity  Salem  limestone  were  pronounced. 
Studies  on  saturated  limestone  at  both  room  temperature  and  ~  -7*0  indicated  that  the  importance 
of  freezing  depends  on  the  p>orosity  of  the  rock.  Negligible  effects  of  freezing  were  identined  in 
the  low  porosity  (~ 2  percent)  Ft.  Knox  carbonates,  but  feezing  did  cause  noticeable  (10%) 
changes  in  the  response  of  the  16-percent  porous  Salem  limestone  at  modest  pressures;  both 
wavespeeds  and  stress  profiles  were  controlled  by  the  phase  of  the  interstitial  water.  Porosity  and 
saturation  of  the  geology  must  be  known  to  develop  adequate  dynamic  material  properties  for  use 
in  hydrocode  calculations. 

The  Ft.  Knox  carbonates  were  obtained  from  the  Jeffersonville  and  Louisville  formations. 
Comparison  of  the  data  from  the  Jeffersonville  formation,  a  calcite  limestone,  with  that  from  the 
Louisville  formation,  which  is  partly  dolomitized,  indicate  that  dolomitization  has  a  marked  effect 
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Table  1>1.  Material  core  sample  summary. 

Core 

Source 

Location 

Hole  Number 

Interval* 

(feet) 

DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff 

NTS 

U12p.04  IH-20 

144.4  -  145.8 

DISTANT  ZENITH 

MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout 

USACE/WES 
Vicksburg,  MS 

U12p.04 
pour  #21 

Mix:  MJ-2  (NSF-6) 
Carf3&#9 

7-17-91 

hunters  trophy  tuff 

Area  12,  NTS  U12n.24  GI-1 

(Stradgr^rhic  Designator  Tt4H) 

211.4-212.5 

Danby  Marble 

Vermont  Marble  Company,  Proctor,  VT 

Ft.  Knox  carbonates 

Ft.  Knox,  KY 

UTP  Site 

Louisville 

formation 

(preserved) 

CB-7  (Section  #1-3) 
CB-7  (Section  #4) 

601.2  -  602.3 

642.3  -  642.9 

Jeffersonville- 1 

formation 

(preserved) 

CB-7 

523.6  -  523.9 

Jeffersonville-2 

formation 

(unpreserved) 

GWMH-3A 

521.6  -  522.3 

Salem  Limestone 

Elliot  Stone  Company,  Inc.,  Bedford,  IN  (Gefkcn,  1992) 

Ice 


Samples  were  made  by  Ktoch  from  de-aired  distilled  water. 


•  Interval  is  (1)  the  distance  along  the  satellite  hole  from  the  drill  collar  to  the  core  sample  for  the 
tuff  from  NTS,  and  (2)  the  distance  from  the  surface  for  the  Ft.  Knox  carbonates. 
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Table  1-2.  Shot  summary. 

Results  Nominal  Stress  _ No.  of  Shots _ 

Section  Material  Range  (Gl^ _ Ambient  Frozen  Pry 


3  Tuffs  and  Grouts 


3.1 

DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff 

1.5  -  iO.4 

4 

0 

0 

3.2 

HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff 

1.6-  5.0 

7 

0 

0 

3.3 

MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout 

4.2  -  12.1 

6 

0 

0 

Cartonatc  Roclo 

4.1 

Danby  Marble 

1.2  -  15.6 

4 

0 

0 

4.2 

Ft  Knox  Carbonates 

1.8-  6.0 

5 

5 

0 

4.3 

Salem  Limestone 

0.6-  5.2 

6 

7 

5 

Iss 

0.7-  2.9 

0 

4 

0 

Joint  Experiments  in 

1.2  -  5.6 

3 

3 

0 

Danby  Marble 


Note:  Ambient  and  frozen  shot  samples  were  saturated.  Dry  Salem  limestone  experiments 
were  conducted  at  ambient  temperature. 
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on  the  Hugoniot  (>40%  increase  in  impedance).  Since  dolomitization  is  frequently 
inhomogeneous,  its  presence  at  any  location  will  be  difficult  to  predict. 

Four  Hugoniot  and  transmitted  stress  wave  experiments  were  conducted  on  ice  in  the  stress  range 
of  O.S  to  3.0  GPa.  The  results,  when  combined  with  previously  available  data,  provide  a  good 
definition  of  the  Hugoniot  of  ice  from  1.5  to  3  0  GPa.  As  with  previous  investigations,  the  results 
between  0.7  GPa  and  1.5  GPa  are  less  satisfying.  Unloading  of  ice  compressed  to  a  density  of 
about  1.35  g/cc  at  1.5  GPa  trends  toward  the  density  of  ices  n  and  m,  although  the  apparent 
modulus  is  too  low  for  any  of  the  high  pressure  phases. 

In  the  simulated  joint  tests,  water-filled  joints  caused  more  rapid  attenuation  than  no  joints.  Ice- 
filled  joints  caused  even  more  attenuation  than  vater-filled  joints.  These  effects  were  seen  at 
1  GPa  and  5  GPa.  However,  the  effects  may  be  scale  dependent.  The  pulse  durations  in  the 
simulation  experiments  were  orders  of  magnitude  shorter  than  those  generated  by  nuclear  events, 
but  the  joints  were  also  thirmer. 

1.3  DOCUMENT  ROADMAP. 

This  document  is  divided  into  seven  major  sections.  The  experimental  configurations  and  the 
aiulysis  techniques  are  presented  in  Section  2  for  the  experiments  performed  in  this  study.  The 
experimental  data  are  detailed  in  Sections  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Section  3  presents  the  tuff  and  tuff- 
matching  grout  results,  Section  4  the  carbonate  rocks  data.  Section  5  the  ice  data,  and  finally 
Section  6  the  jointed  experiments  results.  Within  each  of  these  sections  a  description  of  each 
geological  material  and  its  derived  material  properties  (Hugoniot  points  and  loading  and  release 
curves  data)  are  presented.  A  discussion  of  each  individual  set  of  results  is  also  given  in  these 
sections.  Conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  ^m  these  measurements  are  summarized  in  Section  7. 
Recorded  waveforms  are  presented  individually  in  Appendix  A  by  material  type. 
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SECTION  2 

EXPERIMENTAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  TECHNIQUES 


This  section  presents  descriptions  of  the  experimental  techniques  used  to  measure  the  dynamic 
material  prcq)erties  of  the  rocks  and  grout  evaluated  in  this  program  and  details  the  analytic 
techniques  used  to  interpret  the  measured  data.  The  nondestructive  evaluation  (NDE)  techniques 
used  to  evaluate  dte  test  samples  are  detailed  in  Section  2.1.  Gas  gun  techniques  used  to  measure 
the  Hugoniots  are  presented  in  Section  2.2  which  specifies  the  experimental  configurations,  the 
material  properties  of  the  impactors  and  buffers,  and  the  instrumentation  techniques  used  in  these 
tests.  Two  basic  instrumentation  techniques,  in-situ  stress  gauges  and  interferometry,  were  used. 
The  measurement  techniques  and  their  associated  steady-state  analysis  techniques  are  presented. 
Section  2.3  describes  the  Lagrangian  analysis  techniques  used  to  analyze  the  attenuating  stress 
waves  measured  by  the  in-situ  stress  gauges. 

2.1  SAMPLE  CHARACTERIZATION. 


Nondestructive  evaluation  (NDE)  of  samples  prior  to  testing  was  limited  to  bulk  density 
measuremciits  and  ultrasonic  longitudinal  velocity  measurements.  All  of  these  measurements  were 
taken  at  ambient  temperature  including  those  samples  later  frozen.  Sample  saturation  was 
maintained  during  handling  and  measurements.  Tabulations  of  sample  thickness,  density,  and 
longitudinal  velocity  for  each  material  are  shown  in  Sections  3  and  4.  Average  and  standard 
deviation  (std)  values  for  density  and  longitudinal  velocity  are  also  given  for  each  material. 
Prepared  samples  were  nominally  S  or  10  mm  thick  and  48  or  64  mm  in  diameter.  Bulk  densities 
were  determined  from  sample  weight  and  volume  measurements.  Two  techniques  for  measuring 
sample  volume  were  used:  geometric  and  immersion.  The  geometric  method  was  based  on 
sample  thickness  and  diameter  measurements.  The  immersion  method  employed  Archimedes 
principle  of  buoyancy  where  the  samples  were  immersed  in  water  and  the  buoyant  force  (FJ  was 
measured.  Since  the  volume  of  the  sample  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  water  displaced,  the 
volume  can  be  determined  hrom  the  buoyant  force  and  density  of  water  (p,)  by: 


Sample  volume 


P. 


(2.1) 


For  dry  samples,  the  geometric  method  was  used  for  density  measurement.  The  immersion 
method  was  used  on  sahirated  samples  which  were  not  perfect  cylinders  (e.g.,  chipped  or  pitted 
edges).  For  example,  pebbles  were  dislodged  from  the  perimeter  of  tu^  samples  after  they  were 
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loosened  from  the  matrix  during  the  machining  process.  This  resulted  in  pits  or  voids  in  the  edges 
v^ch  would  yield  a  low  density  measurement  if  the  geometric  method  was  used.  The  accuracy  of 
these  density  measurements  is  ±  1%. 

Ultrasonic  velocity  measurements  were  made  to  check  sample  integrity  and  to  estimate  shock 
impedances  for  experiment  design.  Sample  longitudinal  ultrasonic  velocity  measurements  were 
taken  in  the  through-the-thickness  direction  by  measuring  the  transit  time  through  the  sample  of  a 
pulse  generated  by  a  19.1-mm-<liameter  10-MHz  quartz  crystal  transducer  clamped  to  one  face  of  a 
disk  and  detected  by  a  similar  transducer  on  the  opposite  face.  The  coupling  medium  between  the 
transducers  and  sample  was  water. 

2.2  GAS  GUN  TECHNIQUES. 

Plane  shock  wave  experiments  were  conducted  on  the  105-mm  diameter,  single  stage,  light  gas  gun 
at  the  DNA  Material  Response  Impact  Facility  at  Kirtland  AFB,  New  Mexico.  Stress  wave 
propagation  characteristics  in  geologic  or  man-made  materials  were  measured  using  standard  plate 
impact  techniques  (Lee,  1989).  These  transmitted  wave  experiments  provided  wave  propagadon 
and  Hugoniot  data  for  the  materials.  At  lower  stresses,  in-material  gauge  techniques  were  used 
while  an  interferometric  technique  pa  vided  Hugoniot  data  above  6  GPa.  These  techniques  are 
discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this  section.  The  materials  were  examined  in  dry  or  water 
saturated  states  at  ambient  or  frozen  temperatures. 

The  samples  were  mounted  at  the  end  of  the  gas  gun  in  a  sealed  target  holder.  Sample  and 
impaaor  were  carefully  aligned  prior  to  each  shot  to  provide  planar  impact.  Tilt  between  impactor 
and  sample,  as  determined  by  tilt  pins,  was  generally  less  than  1.0  mrad.  Precisely  spaced 
shorting  pins  were  placed  near  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  measure  projectile  velocity.  Prior  to 
impact,  signals  were  generated  when  the  pins  were  shorted  by  projectile  contact.  These  data 
signals,  and  the  data  signals  generated  by  the  in-situ  stress  gauges  and  interferometry,  were 
recorded  on  Tektronix'  7612D  and  LeCroy’  9450  digitizers.  The  target  chamber  and  barrel  of 
the  gun  were  evacuated  to  below  0. 1  mtorr  prior  to  each  shot  to  eliminate  air  cushion  effects. 


'  Tektfooix,  lac.,  P.O.  Box  500,  Beavertoo,  OR. 

*  LeCroy  RcMwch  OMponUioo,  OiMinut  Ridfe,  NY. 
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2.2.1  Equation  of  State  Tests. 


Thin-plate  impacton  of  either  tungsten  carbide  (WQ,  4340  steel,  or  6061-T6  aluminum  were 
used.  The  Hugoniots  for  these  materials  are  listed  in  Table  2*1. 


Table  2*1.  Impactor  and  buffer  materials  (Hugomots). 


Hugoniot 

Coefficients* 

Initial 

Density 

(«/cc) 

Range 

(GPa) 

A 

B  C 

D 

6061-T6  A1  (Christman*.  1971.  ind  Marsh*. 

19791 

0.0 

17.50  0.00 

0.0 

2.706 

o 

1 

o 

o 

1.0 

14.04  J.77 

0.0 

2.706 

0.6-  16.0* 

0.0 

14.46  3.62 

0.0 

2.703 

7.0  -  107.8* 

Tungsten  Carbide  fWO  fKames.  Private  Communicadon) 

0.00 

102.50  0.00 

0.00 

14.85 

0.0-  3.0 

-0.21 

106.22  -95.69 

124.70 

14.85 

3.0-  27.5 

4340  Steel.  Rc54  hardness  fBuUrher.  1964) 

0.00 

455.00  0.00 

0.00 

7.85 

0.0-  2.7 

2.56 

415.84  0.00 

0.00 

7.85 

2.7-  6.2 

• 

Ssrea  (GPa) 

■  A  ♦  ♦  Dm  * 

2.2. 1.1  i-ayrangian  Stress  Measurements.  The  experimental  configuration  is  shown  in  Figure 
2-l(a).  The  impactor  was  contained  in  an  aluminum  nose  plate  and  mounted  on  the  front  of  the 
projectile.  When  necessary,  low  density  (0.27  g/cc)  carbon  foam  or  PMMA*  backed  the  impactor 
to  keep  it  from  bowing  as  it  accelerated  down  the  barrel. 


The  target  holden  in  which  the  geological  samples  were  mounted  consisted  of  a  vacuum-tight 
aluminum  housing  sealed  to  prevent  the  water  or  ice  from  evaporating  or  subliming  in  the  vacuum. 
The  target  holders  were  filled  with  water  for  the  saturated  rock  sample  tests.  The  four  tilt  pins 
were  equally  qaced  around  the  perimeter  of  the  sample,  and  were  lapped  flush  with  the  front 
surface  of  the  target  holder. 


*  RoIub  a  Him  Type  D  UVA  polyaiethyl  oMheaylele  (PMMA)  obuiaed  in  ibeet  «ock. 
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For  the  frozen  shots,  the  target  and  sample  temperatures  were  maintained  at  -10  or  -7”C  ±1*C  by 
cold  nitrogen  gas  flowing  through  tubes  bonded  to  the  outside  of  the  target  holder  with  thermally 
conductive  epoxy.  Sample  and  target  holder  thermocouples  (Figure  2- 1(a))  were  used  to  monitor 
the  sample  and  target  temperatures  during  target  transportation  and  shot  preparation.  The 
thermocouples  were  connected  to  a  strip  chart  recorder  to  monitor  and  record  target  and  sample 
temperatures  through  shot  time.  One  target  thermocouple  was  attached  to  a  controller  (Greb, 

1990)  which  controlled  the  nitrogen  flow  rate. 

For  the  ice  experiments,  the  discs  of  ice  were  made  by  freezing  de-aired  distilled  water  in  a  mold, 
with  freezing  progressing  from  one  side  to  another.  After  freezing,  the  surface  ice  was  shaved  to 
produce  discs  with  the  desired  thickness  and  a  flat  surface.  The  shaving  technique  removed  a  thin, 
bubbly  layer  near  the  final  freezing  surface.  Target  holders  used  m  these  experiments  were 
identical  to  those  used  for  frozen  rock. 

Dynasen*  model  C300-SO-EKRTE  carbon  gauges  (Lee,  1981)  were  used  to  make  Lagrangian 
stress  measurements  at  three  depths  in  the  rock  as  shown  in  Figure  2-l(a).  The  carbon  gauge 
packages  consisted  of  a  0.064-mm-thick  carbon  gauge  bonded  between  two  0.013  mm  thick  sheets 
of  teflon  with  hysol^  2038  qroxy.  This  resulted  in  a  total  gauge  package  thickness  that  ranged 
from  0. 10  to  0. 1 1  mm  and  a  gauge  package  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  sample.  Gauge  packages 
were  bonded  to  samples  and  aluminum  buffer  with  super  glu<^.  Super  glue  was  used  because  it 
adheres  well  to  wet  and  flozen  materials.  Material  thicknesses  were  measured  before  and  after 
each  assembly  step.  A  press  was  used  in  each  of  these  processes  to  ensure  thin  glue  bonds. 

Bonds  were  generally  less  than  .01  mm  thick.  Target  holders  were  then  filled  with  water  to 
maintain  sample  saturation.  For  frozen  experiments,  targets  were  then  placed  into  a  freezer  and 
allowed  to  freeze  overnight. 

Figure  2-l(b)  is  a  schematic  that  illustrates  the  Hugoniots  of  the  impactor  and  target  materials  in 
stress-particle  velocity  space  and  shows  the  states  achieved  in  the  target  afta  impact.  The  material 
Hugoniots  shown  are  linear  approximations.  Point  1  represents  the  impact  stress  in  the  aluminum 
buffer  and  Point  2  is  the  stress  transmitted  into  the  sample  and  measured  with  the  carbon  gauges. 
The  stress  histories  measured  by  these  in-situ  gauges  were  reduced  to  histories  of  particle  velocity, 

*  DyaMCB,  lac.,  20  Aiaokl  Plata,  ColcU,  CA. 

*  Hyaol  Divifioo  of  Dextar,  lac.,  Aadover,  MA. 

*  Proalo  CA5  lastaat  Adbenve,  3M,  S(.  Paul,  MN. 
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qwdfic  volume,  relative  volume,  and  other  related  variables  of  the  one-dimensional  flow  using 
both  steady-state  assumptions  and  the  Lagrangian  gauge  analysis  method  of  Seaman  (1987).  The 
Lagrangian  analysis  is  described  in  Section  2.3. 

Since  the  raw  data  are  in  terms  of  stress  vs.  time  at  fixed  Lagrangian  positions,  two  flow 
parameters,  stress  {a)  and  shock  velocity  (UJ,  are  directly  related  to  the  data.  Other  flow 
parameters  for  steady  waves  such  as  particle  velocity  (u),  relative  density  iplp^,  or  energy  (E)  can 
be  derived  using  the  Hugoniot  exprcssioii^  for  conservation  of  momentum,  mass,  and  energy: 

® 

P/P.  -  (l/.-O  /  iV-u)  (2.3) 

£  -  .  A£  .  1(0  .  o,)  fA  -  1|  (2.4) 

where  subscript  o  denotes  the  state  ahead  of  the  shockwave. 

For  a  single  shock  traveling  into  undisturbed  material  with  an  initial  density  (pj,  these  equations 
reduce  to: 

Ao  -  p.l/,  «  ,  p/p,  -  — ,  AE  -  i  M*  (2.5) 

Alternatively,  these  parameters  can  be  derived  from  the  Lagrangian  analysis  which  take5  the  non¬ 
steady  nature  of  the  flow  into  account.  Therefore,  two  values  for  the  particle  velocity  are  retorted 
throughout  this  document.  One  is  tzlien  flom  the  Hugoniot  relationship  (Equation  2.2)  and  is 
listed  as  *u^.”  The  other,  listed  as  *u,,”  is  taken  from  the  Lagrangian  analysis  results  along  with 
relative  density,  stress,  and  shock  velocity. 

The  shock  velocity  listed  is  the  Lagrangian  velocity.  For  single  shocks  this  is  equivalent  to  the 
Eulerian  velocity.  For  shocks  with  precurson,  such  as  are  seen  in  marble,  limestone,  and  ice,  the 
main  shock  state  must  be  derived  by  refermcing  all  values  to  those  beliind  the  precursor  using  the 
Hugoniot  relationships  (Equations  2.2  •  2.4). 


For  the  ice  targets,  four  gauges  were  employed  instead  of  three,  as  shown  in  Figure  2*2(a). 
Hugoniot  data  presented  for  ice  were  derived  from  the  Hugoniot  relations  using  impedeiKe 
matching  techniques  based  on  the  equilibrium  stress  measured  at  the  aluminum-sample  internee, 
the  impact  velocity,  and  the  known  impactor  and  buffer  Hugoniots.  This  is  shovm  in  Figure 
2-2(b).  Point  1  rqnesents  the  impact  stress  in  aluminum  and  Point  2  represents  the  stress 
transmitted  into  the  ice.  Point  2  is  the  Hugoniot  point  and  was  determiried  from  the  intercept  of 
the  buffer  reflection  and  the  measured  stress  (oj)  at  the  aluminum-ice  interface.  The  release 
adiabat  accounted  for  the  elastic-plastic  behavior  of  the  aluminum. 

2.2. 1.2  VTSAR  Measurements.  Particle  velocity  measurements  were  made  on  the  high  pressure 
EOS  experiments  (above  6.0  GPa)  using  a  Velocity  Interferometer  System  for  Any  Reflector 
(VISAR)  (Barker,  1972,  and  Smith,  1989).  The  particle  velocity  histories  were  recorded  to 
determine  the  material  EOS  and  to  support  shock  response  modeli  efforts.  The  VISAR  system 
(Smith,  1989)  had  a  double  delay  1^  that  enabled  acquisition  of  two  independent  velocity 
measurements  fidentified  as  Leg  1  and  Li%  2  throughout  this  report). 

The  target  configuration  for  VISAR  experiments  is  shown  in  Figure  2-3(a).  A  diffuse  mirror  was 
applied  directly  to  the  surface  of  a  window  of  either  PMMA  (Barker,  1970)  or  lithium  fluoride 
(UF)  (Wise,  1986).  The  LiF  windows  were  bonded  directly  to  the  sample.  When  PMMA  was 
used,  a  thin  (0.7S  mm)  buffer  of  PMMA  was  located  between  the  sample  and  wiiuiow.  The 
PMMA  window  assemblies  were  used  for  the  lower  impedance  materials  such  as  the  tuffs  and 
grouts,  whereas  LiF  was  used  for  the  higher  impedance  marble.  The  PMMA  buffer  served  to 
smooth  out  stress  waves  from  heterogeneous  materials  such  as  the  tuffs.  The  VISAR  measured  ‘'ie 
change  in  particle  velocity  induced  by  the  stress  wave  propagation  across  the  sample-LiF  window 
interface  or  in  the  PMMA  window.  The  sample-window  assembly  was  placed  into  the  target  as 
shown  in  Figure  2-3(a)  and  the  sample  was  bonded  directly  to  the  aluminum  buffer.  A  press  was 
used  in  the  bonding  process  to  achieve  a  thin  glue  bond  which  was  typically  less  than  0.01  mm 
thick.  Thickness  measurements  were  made  before  and  afler  each  glueing  stq>  to  determine  sample 
and  bond  thickness. 

For  VISAR  experiments,  shock  velocities  were  derived  fi^m  the  measuremenu  of  shock  transit 
time  through  the  sample.  The  transit  time  was  derived  from  the  tilt  pin  data  which  defined  impact 
time  and  the  arrival  time  of  the  half  amplitude  of  the  stress  wave  at  the  VISAR  minor.  Hugotiiot 
dau  were  derived  from  the  measured  shock  velocity  and  sample  density  using  standard  impedance 
match  techniques  and  the  Hugoniot  relationships.  The  shock  response  diagram  in  Figure  2-3(b) 
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shows  the  stress  and  particle  velocity  states  ir.  the  materials  for  a  given  impact  velocity.  The 
Hugoniots  have  been  approximated  by  the  mechanical  impedances  of  the  respective  materials.  The 
release  adiabat  of  the  aluminum  was  ^proximated  by  a  reflection  of  the  6061-T6  aluminum 
Hugoniot  sample.  The  equilibrium  impart  stress  in  the  aluminum  target-holder  buffer  is 
represented  by  Point  1,  and  the  stress  and  particle  velocity  states  transmitted  into  the  sample  are 
represented  by  Point  2.  The  slope  of  the  Rayleigh  Line  was  determined  by  the  measured  shock 
velocity,  and  the  Hugoniot  point  was  defined  as  the  intersection  between  the  sample  Rayleigh  line 
and  the  unloading  path  of  the  6061-T6  aluminum  buffer.  The  states  transmitted  into  the  window 
and  measured  with  the  VISAR  interferometer  are  represented  by  Point  3.  The  VISAR  particle 
velocity  profile  can  be  compared  to  hydrocode  calculated  stress  and  particle  velocity  profiles  at 
Point  3  to  check  validity  of  data. 

2.2.2  Artificial  Joints. 

To  study  the  phenomena  associated  with  shock  propagation  in  jointed  rock,  tests  were  conducted 
with  artificially  Jointed  test  samples.  Single  and  multiple  water-filled  joint  experiments  were 
conducted  at  ambient  temperature  or  at  -T’C.  Figure  2-4  shows  the  target  configurations  for  these 
experiments.  The  targets  consisted  of  three  or  four  discs  of  marble  separated  by  1-mm-thick  shims 
to  produce  one  or  three  gaps.  The  marble  discs  were  5-mm  thick  except  for  the  last  one  which 
was  10  mm  thick.  The  shims  were  bonded  between  the  samples  to  hold  the  stack  in  place  and  the 
gaps  were  filled  with  water.  Thickness  measurements  were  made  to  determine  individual  material 
thicknesses.  Thin-film  carbon  gauge  packages  were  mounted  at  the  interface  between  the 
aluminum  buffer  and  the  first  marble  disc  and  on  the  downstream  side  of  the  joints.  On  the 
single-joint  tests  with  the  gap  between  the  two  5-mm  samples,  as  shown  in  Figure  2-4(b),  a  carbon 
gauge  package  was  also  bonded  between  the  second  S-mm  sample  and  the  10-mm  backing  sample. 

For  all  six  of  the  jointed  tests,  high-impedance  flyers  were  employed,  which  produced  an  incident 
wave  profile  at  the  aluminum-target  interface  with  a  l-^s  flat  tops  followed  by  a  series  of 
unloading  steps,  each  about  l-^ts  duration.  The  impact  velocities  were  such  that  a  precursor 
developed  in  the  aluminum  in  all  instances. 
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2.3  LAGRANGIAN  ANALYSIS. 


The  stress  histories  measured  by  the  in-situ  stress  gauges  were  used  to  calculate  histories  of 
particle  velocities,  specific  volume,  and  other  relatable  variables  in  a  one-dimensional  flow  using 
the  non-steady  Lagrangian  analysis  method  of  Seaman  (1987).  The  computed  stress-particle 
''elodty  and  stress-specific  volume  paths  can  be  extremely  useful  in  developing  equations  of  state 
or  constitutive  relations.  The  loading  portions  generally  follow  Rayleigh  lines  and  may  reveal 
precursors  and  rate  dependence.  The  unloading  paths  can  usually  be  taken  as  adiabats  and 
therefore  as  curves  on  the  equation  of  state  surface  after  the  presence  of  the  deviator  stress  has 
been  accounted  for.  Seaman’s  Lagrangian  analysis  method  is  derived  flom  earlier  work  by  Fowles 
and  Williams  (Fowles,  1970)  and  Grady  (1973).  The  basic  equations  upon  which  the  Lagrangian 
analysis  techniques  rest  are  the  conservation  laws  of  mass,  momentum,  and  energy.  In  Lagrangian 
coordinates,  these  relations  are: 


Mass 


Momentum 


Energy 


(2.6) 


a.7) 


(2.8) 


where  p,  is  the  initial  density,  u  is  the  particle  velocity,  v  is  the  specific  volume,  o  is  the  stress  in 
the  direction  of  propagation,  t  is  time,  h  is  the  initial  or  Lagrangian  position,  and  £  is  the  internal 
energy. 


To  determine  the  stress,  velocity,  volume,  and  energy  histories  at  each  gauge  plane,  the  preceding 
equations  are  integrated  along  lines  of  constant  h  (the  gauge  path).  The  integrated  forms  of  the 
above  equations  are: 


(2.9) 
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For  each  of  these  int^ials,  the  terms  under  the  inti^ral  sign  are  evaluated  numerically  from  the 
gauge  records.  Thus,  volume  histories  are  determined  from  velocity  records,  velocity  histories 
from  stress  records,  and  energy  histories  from  stress  and  velocity  data.  Since  only  stress  data  were 
obtained  in  this  prc^ram,  the  velocities  were  computed  from  the  stress  data  and  then  the  volume 
histories  were  derived. 


The  integration  of  equations  2.9,  2.10,  and  2.11  requires  the  smoothing  and  digitization  of  the 
measured  stress  profiles  into  discrete  time  intervals  and  the  numerical  evaluation  of  the  partial 
derivatives.  The  ^tproach  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2-5  which  shows  a  series  of  stress  histories 
obtained  from  in-situ  Lagrangian  gauges.  A  series  of  smooth  curves  are  imagined  to  connect  the 
records  in  such  a  way  that  the  lines  are  approximately  in  the  directions  of  wave  propagation. 

These  lines,  termed  path  lines,  are  generally  located  with  equal  increments  of  stress  and  connect 
similar  flow  features  in  each  stress  profile  (e.g.,  precursors  and  inflections).  Figure  2-5  shows  the 
path  lines  for  the  loading  segment  of  the  profiles.  At  each  intersection  of  a  path  line  with  a  gauge 
line  the  time  (T^  associated  with  the  stress  (o^  is  calculated  from  a  smoothed  fit  through  nearby 
stress-time  points  defined  in  the  digitization  process. 

(^\ 

The  partial  derivative  1^1  can  next  be  obtained  using  the  identity 


■  i!®  -  f^)  ^ 
ahj, "  dh  ”  iat  ah 


(2.12) 


The  derivatives  on  the  right-hand  side  of  equation  2.12  are  derived  by  fitting  the  stress  and  time 
data  to  functions  of  h  on  each  path  line  and  by  fitting  the  stress  data  to  a  function  of  t  on  each 
gauge  line. 
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Figure  2-5.  The  generation  of  path  lines  ui  the  loading  process  for  the  Lagrangian  analysis. 


The  numerical  approximation 


is  used  to  evaluate  equation  2.10  and  obtain  the  velocity  histories  where  is  the  fitted  value  on 
the  /th  path  line.  Seaman’s  code  GUINSY3  (Seaman,  1987)  was  used  with  linear  fits  for  both 
stress-position  and  position-time,  and  fits  up  to  fifth  order  for  stress-time. 


The  tahulafi^H  data  presented  in  this  rqx>Tt  were  derived  from  the  output  of  GUINSY3.  Two 
values  are  given  for  the  particle  velocity  in  each  data  set  The  particle  velocity  listed  as  *u,”  was 
derived  by  the  Lagrangian  analysis  (GUINSY3);  the  other,  *u^,*  was  derived  from  the 
steady-state  Hugoniot  relationships. 

In  many  cases,  the  Lagrangian  analysis,  involving  one  flat-topped  (or  nearly  flat-topped)  wave  and 
two  attenuated  wave  resulted  in  a  loading  curve  that  was  initially  linear  and  then  flattened  to  a  final 
state  before  unloading.  These  curves  are  considered  to  be  evidence  of  rate  dq)endent  behavior.  In 
these  cases,  the  *Hugoniot'  stale  was  taaen  as  the  state  at  the  end  of  the  linear  loading.  This  point 
is  considered  to  lie  on  the  instantaneous  Hugoniot  as  is  dte  Hugoniot  state  derived  from  the  steady 
state  analysis.  They  are  not,  however,  necessarily  the  same  point,  but  do  lie  on  the  same 
Hugoniot. 
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SECTION  3 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  FOR  TUFF  AND  TUFF-MATCHING  GROUT 


This  section  presents  the  experimental  results  on  two  tuffs  from  NTS;  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff 
and  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff,  and  on  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout  which  was  a  tuif-matching  grout  used 
as  a  gauge  stemming  material  for  the  DISTANT  ZENITH  event  at  NTS.  Hugoniot  data  and  relief 
paths  are  presented  in  this  section  together  with  shot  configuration  tables  showing  details  of 
impactor  and  buffer  material  thicknesses,  and  sample  number,  density,  and  thickness.  All 
recorded  waveforms  are  illustrated  in  Appendix  A  and  are  also  available  from  the  DNA 
HYDROPLUS  data  archive  on  the  DNA  CRAY  storage  system  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory.  Comparisons  of  the  results  of  the  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  with  the  MJ-2  (NSF-6) 
grout  results  are  presented.  In  addition  to  the  present  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  (p,  <=  i.g6  glee) 
experiments,  a  higher  density  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tufr  (p,  «  2.0S  g/cc)  has  also  been  tested. 
These  results  will  be  published  at  a  later  date  (Smith,  1993).  The  lower  density  tuff,  referred  to  in 
this  report  as  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  (GI-1),  has  the  stratigraphic  designation  Tt-4H  (see  Table 
1-1),  and  the  higher  density  tuff  has  the  $tratigraq>hic  designation  Tt-4J.  Both  of  these  HUNTERS 
TROPHY  tuffs,  as  well  as  the  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff,  were  also  tested  by  Sandia  National 
Laboratories  (Furnish,  1993). 

3.1  HUNTERS  TROPHY  TUFF  (GI-1). 

HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  (GI-1)  core  material  was  obtained  from  the  interval  21 1.4  -  212.5  feet 
in  hole  U12n.24  GI-1  at  NTS.  The  average  sample  density  was  1.86  g/cc’  (std  0.020)  and  the 
average  ultrasonic  longitudinal  velocity  was  3.34  km/s  (std  *  0.24).  Sample  characterization  data 
are  presented  in  Table  3-1  which  defrnes  the  as-received  condition  of  the  samples.  The  accuracy 
of  each  measurement  is  indicated  at  the  top  of  each  column.  The  samples  were  heterogeneous  with 
up  to  5-mm-diameter  inclusions  as  shown  in  the  photograph  of  a  typical  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff 
(GI-1)  sample  in  Figure  3-1.  In  order  to  minimize  variability,  samples  used  in  a  given  target  were 
matched  as  closely  as  possible  according  to  density.  The  samples  were  in  a  saturated  condition 
when  received  by  Ktech.  This  saturation  was  maintained  at  all  times. 
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Table  3-1.  Material  properties  for  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  (GI-1). 


Sample 

No. 

Avg. 

Thick. 

(mm) 

±1% 

Bulk 

Density 

(g/cc) 

±1% 

Longitudinal 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

±5% 

Sample 

No. 

Ave. 

Thick. 

(mm) 

±1% 

Bulk 

Density 

(g/cc) 

±1% 

Longitudinal 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

±5% 

HT-1 

5.03 

1.87 

3.38 

HT-14* 

5.04 

1.88 

4.19 

HT-2 

5.03 

1.88 

3.24 

HT-15 

9.98 

1.89 

3.41 

HT-3 

10.00 

1.84 

3.39 

HT-16 

5.03 

1.88 

3.28 

HT-4 

5.05 

1.88 

3.11 

HT-17 

5.04 

1.87 

3.37 

HT-5 

5.05 

1.86 

3.57 

HT-18 

10.00 

1.86 

3.31 

HT-6 

10.00 

1.85 

3.36 

HT-19 

5.02 

1.88 

3.37 

HT-7 

5.04 

1.88 

3.43 

HT-20 

5.04 

1.82 

3.34 

HT-8 

5.02 

1.88 

3.30 

HT-21 

10.01 

1.84 

3.26 

HT-9 

10.01 

1.88 

3.37 

HT-22 

5.03 

1.80 

3.14 

HT-10 

5.03 

1.88 

3.09 

HT-23 

5.06 

1.87 

3.11 

HT-11 

5.04 

1.87 

3.76 

HT-24 

10.00 

1.85 

3.14 

HT-12 

9.98 

1.87 

3.57 

HT-25 

5.06 

1.85 

3.31 

HT-13 

5.04 

1.85 

3.30 

HT.26 

5.05 

1.86 

3.09 

HT-27 

9.96 

1.85 

2.94 

•  ^  reluivety  high  uhruoiik  velocky  on  Sunpk  HT-lk  wt»  due  to  «  5  mm  dkma^r  rock  in  the  center  of  the  umple 
Thu  timpfe  WM  tioi  used.  ^ 
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Seven  (?)  ambient  temperature  experiments  below  S  GPa  were  conducted  on  HUNTERS  TROPHY 
tuff  (GI-1)  with  Lagrangian  stress  gauges.  Table  3-2  contains  shot  configuration  information  for 
each  of  these  experiments.  The  impactor  and  buffer  nuterial  thicknesses  and  thicknesses  and 
densities  of  the  individual  samples  used  to  fabricate  each  target  are  listed.  Note  that  the  material 
thickness  nay  differ  from  those  presented  in  Table  3-1  due  to  the  lapping  processes  that  were 
necessc  '  to  obtain  adequately  flat  samples.  Stre.«s-time  profile  plots  for  each  experiment  are 
presented  in  Appendix  A.  Hugoniot  data  was  obtained  by  Lagrangian  analysis  and  is  presented  in 
Table  3-3  dong  with  measured  density  and  impact  velocity.  The  initial  sairip!:  density  listed  is  an 
average  sample  density  which  was  used  in  the  Lagrangian  analysis.  The  shock  velocity  listed  was 
calculated  by  the  Lagrangian  analyses  for  the  half-amplitude  stress  measured  by  gauge- 1.  This 
table  also  presents  the  particle  velocity  (u^  obtained  by  steady-state  analyses.  Hugoniot  data  from 
Table  3-3  and  release  paths  are  plotted  in  Figures  3-2,  3-3,  and  3-4.  The  scatter  in  the  data, 
which  is  greater  than  the  expected  experimental  uncertainties  (±  S%),  is  attributed  to  local  and 
sample-to-sample  inhomogeneity. 

Figure  3-S  shows  the  slow  main  wave  and  an  emerging  precursor  that  developed  on  shot  3520  as 
the  shock  progressed  into  the  target;  however,  on  the  higher  stress-level  shots  (Figures  3-6,  3-7, 
and  3-8)  the  precursor  was  overrun  by  the  main  wave.  In  Figure  3-5,  the  dip  in  the  equilibrium 
stress  level  of  gauge- 1  may  be  due  to  a  low  density  inclusion  or  void  in  the  sample  near  the  gauge 
location  since  the  1-^s  pulse  width  is  consistent  with  all  of  the  other  experiments  on  HUNTERS 
TROPHY  tuff  (GI-1).  A  well  defined  precursor  from  the  6061-T6  aluminum  buffer  can  be  seen 
on  gauge- 1  on  all  shots. 

Stress-time  histories  for  tests  conducted  at  nominally  the  same  impact  velocity  are  overlaid  in 
Figures  3-6,  3-7,  and  3-8.  The  comparisons  show  the  similarity  in  material  shock  response  at  each 
of  the  three  stress  levels  despite  the  material  heterogeneity.  A  slightly  lower  shock  velocity  (6%) 
was  measured  on  shot  3519  than  3518  although  the  profiles  are  otherwise  very  similar. 


Table  3-2.  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  (GI-1)  shot  configuration  dau. 


Sanrnle  1 

Sample  2 _ 

6061-T6 

6061-T6 

No. 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Thick 

P. 

Shot 

No 

Impact 

Thick 

Buffer 

Thick 

3520 

4.79 

9.40 

HT-26 

5.05 

1.86 

HT-25 

5.06 

1.85 

HT-6 

9.99 

1.85 

3518 

4.82 

9.41 

HT-1 

5.03 

1.87 

HT-5 

5.05 

1.86 

HT-3 

9.99 

1.84 

3519 

4.78 

9.39 

HT-10 

5.02 

1.88 

HT-17 

5.03 

1.87 

HT-15 

9.96 

1.89 

3516 

4.81 

9.46 

HT-2 

5.03 

1.88 

HT-4 

5.05 

1.88 

HT-9 

10.00 

1.88 

3517 

4.88 

9.40 

LT-7 

5.03 

1.88 

HT-8 

5.01 

1.88 

HT-12 

9.97 

1.87 

3521 

4.78 

9.38 

HT-16 

5.03 

1.88 

HT-19 

5.01 

1.88 

HT-18 

10.00 

1.86 

3522 

4.74 

9.41 

HT-20 

5.04 

1.82 

HT-?: 

5.01 

1.80 

HT-21 

10.00 

1.84 

Table  3-3.  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  (GI-1)  Lagrangian  stress  gauge  Hugoniot  data. 


Hugoniot 


Shot 

Number 

Impact 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

Initial 

Density 

(£/cc) 

Stress 

(GPa) 

u. 

(V4  amp)** 
(km/s) 

«r 

(m/s) 

_ 

p/p. 

3520* 

0.468 

1.85 

1.62 

2.41 

351 

363 

1.166 

3518 

0.643 

1.86 

2.79 

3.22 

462 

466 

1.169 

3519 

0.647 

1.88 

2.71 

3.04 

477 

474 

1.189 

3516 

0.876 

1.88 

3.76 

3.07 

653 

651 

1.272 

3517 

0.881 

1.88 

3.92 

3.17 

654 

658 

1.261 

3521 

1.045 

1.88 

5.01 

3.46 

749 

770 

1.277 

3522 

1.040 

1.83 

4.79 

3.45 

760 

759 

1.283 

Configuration:  CF/6061-T6  6061-T6/CG/Sainpie/CG/Saiiiple/CG/Sainple 

*  On  shot  3520  a  void  was  behind  the  impactor  instead  of  carbon  foam. 

*  Shock  velocity  taken  as  db/dt  at  gauge  I  half-amplitude  loading  stress  from  Lagrangian  analysis. 
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Figure  3-3.  HUNTBRS  TROPHY  tuff  (01-1)  itiess-p/p,  Hugoniot  data  and  release  paths. 


HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  (GI-1)  shock  velocity-paiticle  velocity  Hugoniot  data. 


ess  (GPa] 


1.0  2.0  30  4.0  50  6.0  7.0  8.0  6.0  10  0  11.0  12  0 

Time  FY-om  Impact  (us) 

Figure  3-5.  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  (CM),  shot  3520. 


Time  R*om  Impact  (us) 

Figure  3-6.  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  (GI-l),  shoo  3518  and  3519. 


o 


Figure  3-7.  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  (GM),  shots  3516  and  3517. 


Time  FVom  Impact  (us) 

Figure  3-8.  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  (GI-l),  shots  3521  and  3522. 
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3.2  DISTANT  ZENITH  TUFF. 

The  DISTANT  ZENITH  core  material  was  obtained  from  NTS.  The  average  sample  density  was 
1.87  g/cc  (std  =  0.009)  and  the  average  ultrasonic  longitudinal  velocity  was  3.46  km/s  (std  = 
0.09).  Sample  characterization  data  are  presented  in  Table  3-4  which  defines  the  as-received 
condition  of  the  samples.  The  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  was  heterogeneous,  containing  up  to  S  mm 
diameter  inclusions  as  shown  in  Figure  3-9.  The  samples  were  stored  in  water  to  maintain 
saturation  and  tested  at  ambient  temperature. 

Four  experiments  were  conducted  on  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff;  two  used  Lagiangian  stress  gauges 
and  two  used  VISAR  particle  velocity  measurements.  All  experiments  used  tungsten  carbide  (WC) 
impactors.  Table  3-5  contains  shot  configuration  information  such  as  material  thicknesses  and 
sample  densities.  Note  that  the  material  thickness  may  differ  from  those  presented  in  Table  3-4 
due  to  the  lining  processes  that  were  necessary  to  obtain  adequately  flat  samples.  Stress-time 
profiles  for  each  experiment  are  presented  in  Appendix  A.  The  data  obtained  from  the  Lagiangian 
analysis  along  with  density  and  impact  velocity  are  givcri  in  Table  3-6.  The  shock  velocity  listed 
was  calculated  by  the  Lagrangian  analysis  for  the  half-amplitude  stress  measured  by  gauge- 1. 

Table  3-6  also  presents  the  particle  velocity,  u,h>  derived  from  the  steady  state  analysis. 

The  peak  stress  was  attenuated  on  shot  3507  before  the  wave  propagated  through  the  10-mm-thick 
sample.  This  conclusion  was  based  on  two  facts:  (a)  no  flat  top  was  observed  on  the  measured 
stress  profile,  and  (b)  the  calculated  peak  particle  velocity  was  lower  than  results  from  other  tests. 
Hugoniot  data  are  therefore  not  reported  for  this  experiment.  A  five-millimeter-thick  sample  was 
used  on  shot  35  IS  to  ensure  that  a  steady  wave  was  obtained  for  analysis. 

For  shot  3437  (DISTANT  ZENITH  tufO,  we  observed  a  sharp  shock  to  about  1.76  GPa,  then  an 
-  80  ns  wide  step,  followed  by  a  slower  compression  to  about  2.56  GPa.  The  step  was  caused  by 
an  abnormally  thick  epoxy  bond  between  the  target  holder  and  the  sample.  In  this  case,  the  lower 
value  is  reported  as  the  Hugoniot  state.  The  unloading  paths  derived  from  the  Lagrangian  analyses 
are  presented  in  Figure  3-10  and  3-11.  These  plots  also  show  the  loading  path  of  the  slower 
compression  up  to  the  peak  stress. 
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Table  3-4.  Material  properties  for  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff. 


Longitudinal  Longitudinal 


Sample 

No. 

Thick. 

(mm) 

±1% 

Density 

(g/cc) 

±1% 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

±5% 

Sample 

No. 

Thick. 

(mm) 

±1% 

Density 

(g/cc) 

±1% 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

±5% 

NTS-1 

5.00 

1.86 

3.48 

NTS-8 

5.02 

1.87 

3.43 

NTS-2 

5.02 

1.85 

3.58 

NTS-9 

5.02 

1.86 

3.53 

NTS-3 

5.00 

1.86 

3.53 

NTS-10 

5.04 

1.87 

3.52 

NTS-4 

4.99 

1.86 

3.59 

NTS-1 1 

10.02 

1.87 

3.41 

NTS-5 

5.01 

1.86 

3.43 

NTS-12 

10.01 

1.88 

3.32 

NTS-6 

5.01 

1.87 

3.47 

NTS-13 

10.00 

1.87 

3.29 

NTS-7 

4.99 

1.88 

3.56 

NTS-14 

10.05 

1.88 

3.48 

NTS-15 

9.98 

1.86 

3.31 

Figure  3-9.  Photograph  of  typical  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  sample. 


Table  3-5.  DISTANT  2XNTTH  tuff  shot  confisuration  data. 
_ Thickness  fmm)  and  Density  (g/cc) _ 


Semnle  1  Sample  2  Sample  3 


Shot 

No. 

WC 

Impact 

Thick 

6061-T6 

Buffer 

Thick 

No. 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Thick 

P. 

3437 

4.78 

9.42 

NTS-1 

5.00 

1.86 

NTS-2 

5.02 

l.SS 

NTS-15 

9.98 

1.86 

3447 

4.79 

9.40 

NTS-8 

5.01 

1.87 

NTS-4 

4.99 

1.86 

NTS-14 

10.04 

1.88 

3507 

6.35 

9.40 

NTS-13 

10.00 

1.87 

PMMA 

0.77 

1.18 

PMMA 

25.40 

1.18 

3515 

6.3r 

9.40 

NTS-IO 

5.03 

1.87 

PMMA 

0.77 

1.18 

PMMA 

25.40 

1.18 

*  Shot  3S1S  inqtactor  was  backed  with  PMMA 


Table  3-6.  DISTANT  2XNITH  tuff  Hugoniot  data. 


Hugoniot 


Shot 

Number 

Impact 

Velocity 

fkm/s> 

Initial 

Density 

te/cc) 

Conf.» 

Stress 

(GPa) 

u, 

amp 

flon/sl 

(m/s) 

(m/s) 

pfp. 

3437 

0.311 

1.86 

a 

1.49* 

3.02 

260 

266 

1.093 

3447 

0.602 

1.87 

a 

4.73* 

3.53 

711 

717 

1.252 

3507^ 

1.286 

1.87 

b 

— 

4.31 

_ 

3515 

1.134 

1.87 

b 

10.37 

4.33 

1280 

1.418 

*  Configuration:  a)  WC  -•  6061-T6/CG/Sample/CG/Samplc/CG/Sample 

b)WC  6061-T6/Sample/PMMA  BufferAOSAR  Mirror/PMMA 

*  Stress  is  an  initial  shock  stress  level  from  the  Lagrangian  analysis  and  does  not 
represent  peak  or  equilibrium  stress. 

*  Stress  attenuated  before  arrival  at  measurement  station;  no  Hugoniot  data 
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3.3  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  GROUT. 


MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout  was  a  stemming  material  for  HYDROPLUS  gauges  on  the  DISTANT 
ZENITH  test  event  and  was  selected  to  closely  match  the  shock  impedance  of  the  DISTANT 
ZENITH  tuff.  The  average  sample  density  was  2.014  g/cc  (std  =  0.011)  and  the  average 
ultrasonic  longitudinal  velocity  was  4. 19  km/s  (std  «  0. 12).  Sample  characterization  data  are 
given  in  Table  3-7  which  defines  the  as-received  condition  of  the  samples.  The  accuracy  of  each 
measurement  is  listed  at  the  top  of  each  column  of  this  table.  The  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout  samples 
were  machined  from  lOO-mm-diameter  cylinders  poured  during  stemming  operations  at  the 
DISTANT  ZENITH  site  at  NTS.  They  were  stored  in  water  to  maintain  saturation  and  tested  at 
ambient  temperature.  Many  of  the  machined  samples  contained  up  to  2.0-mm-diameter  voids  in 
the  surface  caused  apparently  from  entrs^pped  air  bubbles.  Samples  with  surface  bubbles  visible  in 
the  center  region  near  the  gauge  location  were  not  used  but  voids  below  tlie  surface  may  have  been 
present  in  the  test  samples. 


Table  3-7.  Material  properties  for  DISTANT  ZENITH  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout. 


Longitudinal 


Sample 

No. 

Thick. 

(mm) 

±1* 

Density 

(g/cc) 

±1* 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

±5% 

Sample 

No. 

Thick. 

(mm) 

±1% 

Density 

(g/cc) 

±1% 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

±5% 

MJ-2-1 

10.04 

2.03 

4.09 

MJ-2-16 

5.01 

2.01 

4.18 

MJ-2-2 

10.02 

2.03 

4.03 

MJ-2-17 

5.03 

2.04 

4.28 

MJ-2-3 

10.01 

2.02 

3.99 

MJ-2-18 

5.03 

2.03 

4.21 

MJ-2-4 

10.03 

2.03 

4.09 

MJ-2-B-1 

5.01 

2.02 

4.45 

MJ-2-5 

10.01 

2.02 

4.05 

MI-2.B-2 

5.00 

2.01 

4.32 

MJ-2-6 

5.01 

2.01 

4.16 

MJ-2-B-3 

5.01 

2.01 

4.31 

MJ-2-7 

5.01 

2.02 

4.22 

MJ-2-&4 

5.01 

2.01 

4.35 

MJ-2-8 

5.02 

1.99 

3.96 

MJ-2-B-5 

5.01 

2.02 

4.37 

MJ-2-9 

5.01 

2.01 

4.15 

MJ-2-B-6 

5.00 

2.01 

4.30 

MJ-2-10 

5.02 

2.01 

4.16 

MJ-2-B-7 

5.01 

2.01 

4.38 

MJ-2-1 1 

5.02 

2.01 

4.24 

MJ-2-B-8 

5.01 

2.01 

4.22 

MJ-2-12 

5.01 

2.01 

4.18 

MJ-2-B-9 

10.00 

2.00 

4.19 

MJ-2-13 

10.03 

2.03 

4.06 

MJ-2-B-10 

9.99 

2.00 

4.10 

MJ-2- 14 

5.01 

2.00 

4.18 

MJ-2-B-11 

10.01 

2.01 

4.21 

MJ-2-15 

5.02 

2.00 

4.14 

MJ-2-B-12 

9.97 

2.01 

4.15 

Six  (6)  experiments  were  conducted  on  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout;  two  used  Lagrangian  stress  gauges 
and  four  used  the  VISAR  interferometer.  Table  3-8  details  the  shot  configuration  information. 
Note  that  the  material  thickness  may  differ  from  those  presented  in  Table  3-7  due  to  the  lapping 
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Table  3-8.  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout  shot  configuration  data. 


Thickness  (nun)  and  Density  (g/cc) 


Shot  Impactor 
No.  Thick 

6061-T6 

Buffer 

Thick 

_ Sample  1 

_ Sample  2 

Sample  3 

No. 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Thick 

P. 

3449 

4.78 

9.41 

MJ2-I 

10.02 

2.03 

MI2-14 

5.00 

2.00 

MJ2-6 

5.01 

2.01 

3S06 

6.35 

9.40 

MJ2-4 

10.04 

2.03 

PMMA 

0.77 

1.18 

PMMA 

25.40 

1.18 

3S11 

6.35 

9.40 

MJ2-11 

10.00 

2.02 

PMMA 

0.77 

1.18 

PMMA 

25.40 

1.18 

3S12 

6.35 

9.40 

MI2-B1 

4.99 

2.02 

PMMA 

0.77 

1.18 

PMMA 

25.40 

1.18 

3514 

6.35 

9.40 

MJ2-12 

5.01 

2.01 

PMMA 

0.77 

1.18 

PMMA 

25.40 

1.18 

3528 

4.78 

9.36 

MJ2-B7 

4.99 

2.01 

M<2-B8 

5.01 

2.01 

MJ2-B9 

10.00 

2.00 

Table  3-9.  MJ-2  grout  Hugoniot  data. 

_ Hugoniot 


Shot 

Number 

Impact 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

Initial 

Density 

(g/cc) 

Conf. 

Stress 

(GPa) 

u. 

*A  amp 
(km/s) 

S 

(m/s) 

'i  f 

pip. 

3449 

0.600 

2.01 

a 

4.23* 

3.54 

589 

594 

1.202 

3506 

1.200 

2.03 

b 

12.08 

4.59 

1300 

1.391 

3511* 

1.318 

2.02 

b 

— 

3.52 

3512 

1.211 

2.02 

c 

11.87 

4.44 

1320 

1.426 

3514 

1.206 

2.01 

c 

11.82 

4.46 

— 

1320 

1.420 

3528 

0.597 

2.01 

a 

5.22’ 

3.67 

707 

708 

1.239 

Configuration:  a)WC  -*  6061-T6/CG/Saniple/CG/San)ple/CC/Sajnple 

b)  WC  606I-T6/Sainplc/PMMA  buffw/VlSAR  mirror/PMMA 

c)  PMMA/WC  -  6061-T6/Sainple/PMMA  buffer/VISAR  mirror/PMMA 

Streu  Is  an  initial  shock  streu  level  from  the  Lagrangisn  analysis  and  does  not 
represent  peak  or  equilibrium  stress. 


*  Stress  attenuated  before  arrival  at  measurement  station,  no  Hugoniot  dau. 
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processes  that  were  necessary  to  obtain  adequately  flat  samples.  Table  3-9  summarizes  the 
Hugoniot  data  obtained  from  each  of  the  analysis  techniques. 

Particle  velocity  profiles  from  three  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout  VISAR  shots  conducted  at  about  12  GPa 
are  shown  in  Figure  3-12  (shots  3S06,  3S14.  and  3S12).  The  two  shots  containing  S-mm-thick 
samples  (shots  3512  and  3514)  resulted  in  nearly  identical  responses.  The  other  shot  (3506)  was 
conducted  with  a  10-mm-thick  sample  and  resulted  in  a  narrower  pulse  width  than  was  observed  at 
the  5-mm-tange.  This  is  due  to  catchup  of  the  loading  wave  by  the  faster  release  rarefaction. 
Comparison  of  the  pulse  widths  shows  the  release  velocity  was  6.2  km/s  at  12  GPa.  The  stress 
was  attenuated  on  shot  3511  before  the  wave  propagated  through  the  10-mm-thick  sample.  This 
conclusion  was  based  on  two  facts:  (1)  no  flat  top  was  observed  on  the  measured  stress  profile, 
and  (2)  the  calculated  peak  particle  velocity  was  lower  than  results  from  other  data.  Hugoniot  data 
were  therefore  not  obtained  from  this  experiment.  Five-millimeter-thick  samples  were  used  on 
shots  3512  and  3514  to  ensure  that  a  steady  wave  was  obtained  for  analysis. 

The  data  measured  on  Lagrangian-gauge  shot  3449  for  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout  did  not  permit  a 
credible  analysis  with  GUINSY3.  Shot  3449  had  an  attenuated  wave  arriving  at  the  second  gauge 
location,  although  it  is  not  readily  rqrparent  because  of  the  questionable  sensitivity  of  this  gauge. 
Release  paths  were  not  included  for  this  shot.  The  measured  wave  profiles  for  this  shot  and  shot 
3528  showed  a  steep  front  followed  by  a  gradual  rise.  The  Hugoniot  data  points  for  these  two 
shots  were  defined  as  this  pronounced  inflection  of  the  stress  profiles  as  measured  by  gauge-1. 

3.4  DISTANT  ZENITH  TUFF  AND  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  GROUT  COMPARISON. 

Since  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout  was  an  impedance-matching  grout  for  the  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff, 
experimental  results  for  these  two  materials  have  been  compared  and  plotted  together.  The 
Hugoniot  data  listed  in  Table  3-5  for  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  and  Table  3-9  for  MJ-2  (NSF-6) 
grout  are  plotted  in  Figures  3-11,  3-12,  and  3-13.  The  Hugoniot  points  shown  were  based  upon  a 
stress  measured  at  the  end  of  the  fut  rise  time  portion  of  the  wave  profile.  The  slower 
compression  up  to  the  peak  stress  is  shown  as  a  loading  path.  Release  paths  flom  the  peak  stress 
are  also  shown. 

Comparison  of  results  for  the  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  and  the  MJ-2  (NSr-6)  grout  indicate  that  a 
fair  match  to  the  Hugmiiot  has  been  achieved.  Figure  3-11  shows  the  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout  to  have 
a  higher  impedance  than  the  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  by  about  10  percent  in  the  4  to  10  GPa  stress 
range. 
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Particle  Velocity  (km/s) 


Figure  3-10.  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  and  MI-2  (NSF-6)  grwt  stress-particle  velocity  Hugoniot 
data  with  partial  loading  and  release  paths. 


Stress  (GPa) 


Rho/RhoO 


Figure  3*11.  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  and  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout  stress-p/p,  Hugoniot  data  with  partial 
loading  and  release  paths. 
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•mm  (sfio(  3512  and  3514)  and  lO-mm  (shot  3506) 


Shock  Velocity  (kin/a) 


Figure  3-13.  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  and  MJ-2  (NSF-6)  grout  shock  velocity-particle  velocity 
Hugoniot  data. 


The  giQut  ultrasonic  \elocity  is  20  percent  higher  than  that  for  the  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff. 
However,  the  shock  velocity  is  in  much  closer  agreement  (-5%)  as  shown  in  Figure  3- 13.  Since 
the  grout  density  was  8  percent  higher  than  the  tuff  density,  it  u  concluded  tha‘.  the  bulk  sound 
speeds  are  in  good  agreemenL 

Figure  3-14  is  a  comparison  of  the  results  for  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  (shot  3515)  and  MJ-2 
(NSF-6)  grout  (shot  3512)  in  the  10  to  12  GPa  range.  The  wave  profiles  show  similar  responses 
for  the  two  S-mm-thick  samples. 


Figure  3-14.  Comparison  between  VISAR  particle  velocity  proHles  for  MJ-2  (NSP-6)  grout  and  DZ  tuff. 


SECTION  4 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  FOR  CARBONATE  ROCKS 


Equation  of  state  data  were  obtained  for  four  carbonate  rocks:  Danby  marble  from  Proctor,  VT, 
carbonates  from  the  UTP  site  at  Fort  Knox,  KY  (lx>uisville  and  Jefferson  formations),  and  Salem 
limestone  from  Bedford,  IN.  Hugoniot  data  and  loading  and  relief  paths  are  presented  in  this 
section  together  with  shot  configuration  tables  showing  details  of  impactor  and  buffer  material 
thicknesses,  and  sample  number,  density,  and  thickness.  All  recorded  waveforms  are  illustrated  in 
Appendix  A  and  are  also  available  from  the  DNA  HYDROPLUS  data  archive  on  the  DNA  CRAY 
storage  system  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory.  Danby  marble  and  Ft.  Knox  carbonates  were 
also  tested  by  Sandia  National  Laboratories  (Furnish,  1993). 

4.1  DANBY  MARBLE. 

The  Danby  marble  samples  were  cut  from  tiles  supplied  by  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  in 
Proctor,  VT.  The  Danby  marble  is  a  calcite  marble  streaked  with  dark  minerals  which  appear  to 
be  primarily  mica.  These  dark  streaks  were  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  selection  of  the 
samples.  This  led  to  a  highly  reproducible  set  of  samples.  Although  the  porosity  was  less  than  1 
percent  the  marble  was  saturated  by  evacuating  it,  purging  it  with  CO},  and  immediately  placing  it 
in  water.  Pretest  material  properties  data  are  summarized  in  Table  4-1  which  defines  the  as- 
received  condition  of  the  samples.  The  average  density  was  2.69S  g/cc  (std  «  0.004)  and  the 
average  ultrasonic  velocity  was  6.20  km/s  (std  «  0.11). 

Two  equation  of  state  tests,  at  nominal  stresses  of  1.2  GPa  and  6  GPa,  were  performed  with  three 
Lagrangian  stress  gauges  located  at  nominal  ranges  of  0,  S,  and  10  mm  from  an  aluminum  buffer. 
Two  other  tests,  at  10.23  GPa  and  at  13.64  GPa,  used  VISAR  interferometry.  Table  4-2  contains 
information  on  the  experimental  configurations  such  as  material  thickness  and  density  data.  Note 
that  the  material  thickness  may  differ  from  those  presented  in  Table  4-1  due  to  the  lapping 
processes  that  were  necessary  to  obtain  adequately  flat  samples.  Table  4-3  contains  the  Hugoniot 
data  from  these  tests.  The  Hugoniot  data  and  some  release  paths  are  plotted  in  stress-particle 
velocity,  stress-relative  density,  and  shock  velocity-particle  velocity  spaces  in  Figures  4-1,  4-2,  and 
4-3,  respectively. 
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Table  4*1.  Material  properties  for  Danby  marble. 


Sample 

No. 

Avg. 

Thick. 

(mm) 

±1% 

Density 

(g/cc) 

±1% 

Longitudinal 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

±5% 

Sample 

No. 

Avg. 

Thick. 

(mm) 

±1% 

Density 

(g/cc) 

±1% 

Longitudinal 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

±5% 

DM-1 

5.02 

2.69 

6.21 

DM-21 

5.01 

2.69 

6.09 

DM-2 

5.02 

2.70 

6.21 

DM-22 

5.01 

2.69 

6.11 

DM-3 

5.02 

2.69 

6.19 

D-M-23 

5.01 

2.69 

6.31 

DM-4 

5.00 

2.69 

6.46 

DM-24 

5.01 

2.70 

6.10 

DM-5 

5.01 

2.69 

6.37 

DM-25 

5.01 

2.70 

6.18 

DM-6 

5.02 

2.69 

6.13 

DM-26 

5.01 

2.69 

6.14 

DM-7 

5.00 

2.69 

6.21 

DM-27 

5.01 

2.69 

N/A 

DM-8 

5.01 

2.69 

6.11 

DM-28 

9.00 

2.70 

6.11 

DM-9 

5.02 

2.70 

6.25 

DM-29 

9.01 

2.70 

6.12 

DM-10 

5.01 

2.70 

6.24 

DM-30 

9.00 

2.70 

6.03 

DM-11 

5.01 

2.69 

6.30 

DM-31 

9.02 

2.70 

6.31 

DM- 12 

5.02 

2.69 

6.40 

DM-32 

9.01 

2.70 

6.28 

DM-13 

5.00 

2.69 

6.21 

DM-33 

9.00 

2.70 

6.08 

DM-14 

5.01 

2.70 

6.18 

DM-34 

9.01 

2.70 

6.04 

DM-15 

5.02 

2.69 

6.04 

DM-35 

9.02 

2.70 

6.45 

DM-16 

5.01 

2.70 

6.15 

DM-36 

9.01 

2.70 

6.04 

DM-17 

5.01 

2.70 

6.21 

DM-37 

9.00 

2.70 

6.31 

DM-18 

5.01 

2.69 

6.13 

DM-38 

9.01 

2.70 

6.22 

DM- 19 

5.01 

2.69 

6.19 

DM-39 

9.00 

2.70 

6.26 

DM-20 

5.00 

2.69 

6.17 
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Table  4-2.  Danby  marble  shot  configuration  data. 


Thickness  (mm)  and  Density  (g/cc> 


Sample  2 _ 

Shot 

No. 

Impact 

Thick 

6061-T6 

Buffer 

Thick 

No. 

Center 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Center 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Center 

Thick 

P. 

3467 

3.19 

9.39 

DM-2 

5.01 

2.70 

DM-1 

5.01 

2.69 

DM-28 

9.00 

2.70 

3469 

4.78 

9.38 

DM-27  5.01 

2.69 

DM-24  5.01 

2.70 

DM-30 

9.00 

2.70 

3S13 

6.35 

9.40 

DM-3 

5.02 

2.69 

LiF 

25.40 

2.64 

3527 

6.35 

9.40 

DM-9 

5.01 

2.70 

LiF 

25.40 

2.64 

Table  4-3.  Danby  marble  Lagrangian  stress  gauge  Hugoniot  data. 


Hugonioi 


Shot 

Number 

Impact 

Velocity 

fkm/sl 

Initial 

Density 

(«/cc) 

Conf.‘ 

Stress 

(GPa) 

u. 

(•A  ^mp) 
(km/s) 

(km/s) 

flon/s) 

p/p. 

3467 

0.097 

2.696 

a 

1.172 

6.094 

0.077 

0.071 

1.0142 

±.013 

±.063 

±.003 

±.001 

±.0005 

3469 

0.515 

2.696* 

b 

1.430* 

4.79r 

o.ior 

0.111* 

1.0223' 

±.586 

(2.76) 

b 

5.43 

4.00 

0.475 

0.479 

1.133 

(2.76) 

5.30 

4.00 

0.458 

0.467 

1.122 

3527 

0.899 

2.70 

c 

10.25 

4.21 

— 

0.91 

1.274 

3513 

1.200 

2.69 

d 

15.64 

5.20 

1.12 

1.274 

*  precursor 

*  Configuration:  a)  4340  -•  606I-T6/CG/Sainple/CG/Sarople/CG/Sample 

b) WC  -*  6061-T6/CG/Sample/CG/Sanipte/CG/Sample 

c) WC  -  6061-T6/SampleAriSAR  Mirror/LiF 

d) PMMA/WC  -  6061-T6/SampleAaSAR  Minor/LiF 


4S 


Stress  (GPa) 


Figure  4-1.  Danby  inaib!«  stress-panicle  velocity  Hugoniot  data  with  partial  loading  and  release 
paths. 
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Rho/RhoO 


Figure  4-2.  Danby  marble  stnss-p/p,  Hugoniot  dam  with  partial  loading  and  release  paths. 


Shock  Velocity  (km/s) 


Figure  4>3.  Danby  maible  shock  velocity-particle  velocity  Hugoniot 
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Lagrangian  stress  histories  for  Danby  maible  (shots  3467  and  3469)  are  shown  in  Figure  4-4.  The 
re^tMise  of  Danby  marble  is  very  different  for  1  GPa  shocks  than  for  6  GPa  shocks.  The  1  GPa 
data  indicate  nearly  perfectly  elastic  propagation  at  S.2  km/s  for  loading  and  S.S  km/s  for 
unloading.  In  contrast,  the  6  GPa  records  show  a  marked  precursor  with  an  amplitude  of  about 

1.5  GPa,  due  to  caldte  I  •*  caldte  n  -•  caldte  IE  phase  changes.  The  precursor  is  followed  by  a 
main  loading  wave  traveling  at  about  3.85  km/s.  The  unloading  signal  again  travels  at  about 

5.5  km/s,  so  that  it  very  rapidly  overtakes  the  loading  wave.  After  about  10  mm  of  propagation, 
the  peak  has  attenuated  from  4.8  GPa  to  only  4.2  GPa. 

4-2  FT.  KNOX  CARBONATES. 

Ft  Knox  Carbonates  Hugoniot  data  were  obtained  from  three  different  core  samples  from  the 
Louisville  and  Jeffersonville  formations  at  the  UTP  site  in  Ft  Knox,  Kentucky.  The  porosity  of 
each  of  the  cores  was  approximatdy  2  percent  The  Louisville  formation  was  fine  grained  and 
mottled  with  patches  of  dolomite.  Two  different  Jeffersonville  cores  were  supplied  for  testing. 
Ndther  was  dolomitized.  The  first  Jeffersonville  core  reedved  was  fine  grained  and  homogeneous 
without  indusions.  This  core  was  designated  Jeffersonville-1.  The  second  core,  referred  to  as 
Jeffersonville-2,  contained  abundant  indusions  in  the  form  of  crinoid  fragments  which  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  Figure  4-5. 

Samples  were  reedved  saturated  with  water.  Saturation  was  maintained  throughout  the  sample 
evaluation  and  target  assembly  process.  Frozen  targets  were  assembled  at  ambient  temperature  and 
then  frozen  overnight  to  -12*C.  The  frozen  targets  were  removed  from  the  freezer,  mounted  on 
the  gun,  and  maintained  at  -7  ±  1*C  until  impact  Thermocouples  in  the  target  were  monitored 
during  the  freezing  and  shot  prqaration  processes. 

The  average  as-reedved  densities  of  the  Ft  Knox  Carbonate  samples  from  the  Louisville, 
Jeffersonville- 1,  and  Jeffersonville-2  formations  were  2.753  (std  *  0.041),  2.703  (std  *  0.008), 
and  2.738  (std  0.008)  g/cc,  respectivdy.  The  average  ultrasonic  velodties  were  6.63  (std  « 
0.22),  6.39  (std  >  0.05),  and  6.41  (std  ■  0.23)  km/s,  respectivdy.  A  complete  listing  of  pretest 
material  properties  is  given  in  Table  4-4  which  defmes  the  as-reedved  condition  of  the  samples. 
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Gage  S 


1.0  2.0  3.0  4.0  5.0  6.0  7.0  8.0  9.0  lO.O  11.0  12  0 

Time  (uS) 

(a)  Shot  3467,  elastic  propatation  is  observed  at  a  stress  of  1.16  GPa. 


o 


1.0  2.0  3.0  4.0  3.0  8.0  7.0  8.0  9.0  100  ll.O  12.0 

Time  (uS) 

(b)  Shot  3469,  precursor  and  attenuation  due  to  catch>«q>  is  observed  above  2GPa. 
'Fi{ure  4-4.  Stress  histories  for  Danby  marble. 
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*\*r ■V  i  1  !*'(-) 

SR«Pt.e 


Figure  4-5.  Photograph  of  typical  Jeffcrsonville-2  sample. 


Table  4-4.  Material  properties  for  Ft.  Knox  carbonates. 


Sampli 

No. 

Avg. 

Thick. 

:  (mm) 

±1% 

Density 

(g/cc) 

±1% 

Longitudinal 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

±5% 

Sample 

No. 

Avg. 

Thick 

(mm) 

±1% 

Density 

(g/cc) 

±1% 

Longitudir 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

±5% 

Jeffersonville- 1  limestone 

Hole: 

CB-7,  Depth: 

601.2- 

602.3 

Hole: 

CB-7,  Depth:  523.6  - 

523.9 

1-4 

4.99 

2.76 

6.54 

LS-1 

5.03 

2.71 

6.34 

1-5 

9.98 

2.75 

6.13 

LS-2 

5.07 

2.69 

6.44 

1-6 

4.98 

2.75 

6.19 

LS-3 

5.04 

2.70 

6.37 

1-9 

10.02 

2.81 

6.87 

LS-4 

5.02 

2.71 

6.41 

1-11 

4.98 

2.79 

6.89 

LS-5 

5.02 

2.71 

6.35 

1-12 

S.OO 

2.80 

6.74 

LS-6 

4.98 

2.71 

6.29 

3-2 

5.00 

2.69 

6.45 

LS-7 

10.08 

2.70 

6.43 

3-3 

4.91 

2.72 

6.90 

LS-8 

10.02 

2.69 

6.41 

3-4 

10.04 

2.68 

6.56 

LS-9 

9.90 

2.70 

6.45 

3-6 

5.00 

2.75 

6.85 

3-7 

10.01 

2.74 

6.81 

Jcffcr5pnvillg-2  limestone 

3-8 

4.97 

2.68 

6.50 

Hole:  GWMH-3A, 

Depth:  521.6-522.3 

Hole: 

CB-7,  Depth: 

642.3  - 

642.9 

5-2 

4.97 

2.73 

6.30 

5-3 

10.03 

2.73 

6.55 

5-5 

5.03 

2.73 

6.50 

4-7 

10.02 

2.78 

6.53 

5-7 

5.03 

2.74 

6.51 

4-8 

5.02 

2.74 

6.75 

5-8 

4.99 

2.75 

6.43 

4-10 

5.00 

2.78 

6.70 

5-13 

10.04 

2.73 

6.27 

4-11 

10.06 

2.79 

6.69 

6-2 

5.01 

2.75 

6.71 

4-12 

5.00 

2.79 

6.62 

6-4 

10.03 

2.75 

6.58 

6-5 

5.00 

2.73 

5.88 

Nominal  sample  diameter  =  63.3  mm 


Nominal  sample  diameter  =  47mm 


The  experimental  configuiadons  and  results  are  summarized  in  Tables  4-S  and  4-6,  respectively. 
Note  that  the  material  thickness  presented  in  Table  4-S  may  differ  from  those  presented  in  Table 
4-4  due  to  the  lapping  processes  that  were  necessary  to  obtain  adequately  flat  samples.  Hugoniot 
data  points  in  Table  4-6  were  extracted  from  the  Lagrangian  analysis.  Plots  of  the  Hugoniot  data 
in  the  stress-particle  velocity,  stress-relative  volume,  and  shock  velocity-particle  velocity  planes  are 
presented  in  Figures  4-6,  4-7,  and  4-8  for  all  three  types  of  Ft.  Knox  carbonate  tested.  Individual 
stress-dme  profiles  for  each  shot  are  in  Appendix  A.  Comparison  of  the  results  show  the 
Louisville  and  Jeffersonville  carbonate  shock  responses  are  different,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  stress 
histories.  The  data  indicate  the  Louisville  formadon  has  a  higher  impedance  than  the 
Jeffersonville.  This  is  consistent  with  the  dolomidzadon  rqx)rted  for  the  Louisville  formadon. 

The  Hugoniot  data  points  are  derived  from  stresses  taken  at  the  top  of  the  initial  fast  rise  on  the 
first  gauge.  The  stress  increased  more  slowly  above  the  Hugoniot  point  up  to  the  peak  gauge 
stress  before  releasing.  This  rounding  of  the  peak  may  be  due  to  strain  rate  effects.  The  results  of 
the  Lagrangian  analyses  have  been  overlaid  on  the  stress-particle  velocity  and  stress-volume  plots. 
Continued  loading  and  compression  above  the  Hugoniot  point  is  most  evident  in  the  stress-volume 
plots. 

4.3  SALEM  LIMESTONE. 

The  Salem  limestone  was  from  the  Elliott  Stone  Company,  Inc.^  quarry  in  Indiana.  The  samples 
were  cut  from  a  block  of  Salem  limestone  obtained  by  SRI  International  (Gefken,  1992)  be  WES 
personnel.  These  samples  were  then  lapped  by  Ktech  to  accqrtable  flatness  for  uniaxial  strain 
impact  tests.  The  Salem  limestone  samples  which  were  nominally  16  percent  porous  were  tested  in 
dry,  saturated,  and  saturated  frozen  states.  Samples  for  saturated  and  frozen  tests  were  received 
saturated  at  ambient  temperature  and  when  appropriate  were  frozen  prior  to  target  assembly.  In 
consideration  of  the  high  porosity  of  the  samples,  procedures  were  developed  so  that  freezing 
commenced  firom  one  side  and  proceeded  to  the  other  to  force  any  air  bubbles  or  excess  water  out 
of  the  sample.  The  thin  surface  layers  of  ice  that  resulted  from  the  freezing  procedure  were 
removed  by  lapping.  Measured  material  properties  for  the  limestone  samples  are  found  in  Table  4- 
7  which  defines  the  as-received  condition  of  the  samples.  Average  densities  at  room  temperature 
of  the  dry,  and  saturated  samples  were  2.282  (std  «  0.014)  and  2.427  (std  *>  0.006)  g/cc, 
respectively,  and  average  longitudinal  ultrasonic  velocities  were  5.03  (std  «  0.12)  and  5.14  (std  > 
0.12)  km/s,  respectively. 


EUioa  Stone  Company,  Inc.,  3326  Mitchell  Road,  P.O.  Box  756,  Bedford,  IN. 
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Table  4-S.  Ft  Knox  caibonates  shot  configuration  data. 


Thickness  (mm)  and  Density  fg/cc)  at  Ambient  Temperatute 


Shot 

No. 

WC* 

Impact 

Hiick 

6061-T6 

Buffer 

Thick 

RPmiyisi 

No. 

Center 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Center 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Center 

Thick 

P. 

3489 

i.ie* 

9.40 

Ml 

4.99 

2.79 

1-12 

5.01 

2.80 

1-9 

10.04 

2.81 

>90 

3.19* 

9,39 

4-10 

5.02 

2.78 

4-12 

5.00 

2.79 

4-11 

10.07 

2.79 

"499 

3.17 

9.41 

LSS 

5.02 

2.71 

LS6 

4.97 

2.71 

LS9 

9.90 

2.70 

3492 

3.18 

9.39 

LS2 

5.07 

2.69 

LS3 

5.04 

2.70 

LSS 

10.02 

2.69 

3491 

3.17 

9.40 

3-2 

5.01 

2.69 

3-8 

4.98 

2.68 

3-4 

10.04 

2.68 

3S03 

4.78 

9.40 

5-2 

5.01 

2.73 

6-5 

5.00 

2.73 

5-3 

10.06 

2.73 

3S0S 

4.78 

9.41 

5-7 

5.03 

2.74 

5-5 

5.05 

2.73 

5-13 

10.06 

2.73 

3S04 

4.78 

9.40 

6-2 

5.04 

2.75 

5-8 

5.02 

2.75 

6-4 

10.06 

2.75 

3497 

4.78 

9.39 

M 

5.00 

2.76 

1-6 

4.99 

2.75 

1-5 

10.00 

2.75 

3498 

4.78 

9.44 

4-8 

5.02 

2.74 

3-6 

5.01 

2.75 

3-7 

10.01 

2.74 

*  Impacton  were  4340  sted  on  shots  3489  and  3490 


Table  4-6.  Ft  Knox  caitxMiates  (UTP  site)  Lagrangian  stress  gauge  Hugoniot  data. 


Hugoniot  Data 


Shot 

Number 

Config.* 

Impact 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

Initial 

Density 

(g/cc) 

Stress 

(GPa) 

U.“ 

(^  amp) 
(km/s) 

“r 

(km/s) 

p/p. 

3489 

a(L) 

0.154 

2.80 

2.01 

6.48* 

0.118 

1.020 

3490 

a(L), 

0.156 

2.79 

1.83 

5.84* 

0.119 

1.022 

3499 

b(J) 

0.232 

2.71 

2.43 

4.21* 

0.200 

1.043 

3492 

b(J)f 

0.232 

2.69 

2.61 

4.15* 

0.223 

1.069 

3491 

ba-)r 

0.233 

2.68 

2.87 

5.22* 

0.220 

1.052 

3503 

c(J2) 

0.346 

2.73 

3.44 

3.96 

0.293 

1.081 

3505 

c(32)t 

0.346 

2.73 

3.92 

3.74 

0.345 

1.095 

3504 

c(J2) 

0.502 

2.75 

5.47 

4.59 

0.415 

1.097 

3497 

c(L) 

0.507 

2.75 

5.42 

5.24 

0.372 

1.076 

3498 

c(L), 

0.505 

2.74 

5.97 

5.65 

0.377 

1.071 

*  Configuration: 

a)  4340  (3.2  mm)  -  6061  -  T6/CG/Sample/CG/Sample/CG/Sample 

b)  WC  (3.2  mm)  -  6061  -  T6/CG/Sample/CG/Sample/CG/Sample 

c)  WC  (4.8  mm)  6061  •  T6/CG  Sample/CG/Sample/CG/Sample 

(L)  ■■  Louisville  carbonate 
(J)  *  Jeffersonville- 1  limestone 
(J2)  «  Jeffersonville-2  limestone 
f  Frozen  target  temperature  was  -T’C  for  these  shots. 

All  others  were  shot  at  ambient  temperature 

*  'A  amplitude  shock  velocity  is  in  precursor  or  ramped  portion  of  stress  wave. 

**  Shock  velocity  taken  as  dh/dt  at  gauge  1  half-amplitude  loading  stress  from  Lagrangian  analysis. 


Note:  Stress  is  an  irutial  shock  stress  level  from  the  Lagrangian  analysis  and  does  not  represent 
peaJc  or  equilibrium  stress. 
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Pt  Knox  Limextone 


itfess-p/p.  Hugofiiot  dau  with  partial  loading  and  release  paths. 


Table  4-7.  Material  properties  for  Salem  limestone. 


Sample 

No. 

Avg. 

Thick. 

(mm) 

±1% 

Density 

(glee) 

±1% 

Longitudinal 

Vdocity 

(km/s) 

±5% 

Sample 

No. 

Avg. 

Thick 

(mm) 

±1% 

Density 

(g/cc) 

±1% 

Longitudinal 

Vdodty 

(km/s) 

±5% 

Salem  Limestone  - 
SL-D3-27  9.88 

Dry 

2.29 

4.96 

SL-D8-02 

9.C1 

2.26 

4.81 

SL-D3-28 

3.84 

2.29 

5.16 

SL-D8-03 

3.62 

2.26 

5.02 

SL-D3-30 

9.81 

2.29 

4.88 

SL-D8-04 

3.83 

2.25 

5.00 

SL-D3-31 

3.77 

2.29 

5.19 

SL-D8-05 

9.92 

2.27 

4.95 

SL-D3-32 

3.84 

2.29 

5.13 

SL-D8-08 

9.90 

2.28 

4.84 

SL-D3-33 

9.92 

2.30 

4.98 

SL-D8-09 

3.85 

2.29 

5.16 

SL-D3-34 

3.88 

2.29 

5.19 

SL-D8-10 

3.90 

2.29 

5.11 

SL-D3-35 

3.85 

2.29 

5.14 

SL-D8-11 

9.91 

2.30 

4.99 

SL-D8-12 

3.80 

2.29 

5.04 

Salem  Limestone  - 

SL-D3-02  9.58 

Saturated 

2.43 

5.03 

SL-D3-25 

3.83 

2.42 

5.09 

SL-D3-03 

3.82 

2.42 

5.22 

Sl^D3-26 

3.81 

2.42 

5.10 

SL.D3-04 

3.83 

2.42 

4.99 

SL-D8-06 

3.81 

2.41 

5.24 

SLD3-05 

9.88 

2.42 

4.89 

SLrD8-14 

9.93 

2.43 

5.09 

SL-D3-07 

3.75 

2.42 

5.22 

SL-D8-1S 

3.88 

2.43 

5.34 

SL-D3-08 

9.10 

2.43 

4.94 

SL-D8-16 

3.88 

2.42 

5.20 

SL-D3-09 

3.80 

2.44 

5.01 

SL-D8-17 

9.86 

2.44 

5.16 

SL-D3-10 

3.76 

2.44 

4.96 

SL-DS-IS 

3.92 

2.43 

5.27 

SL-D3-11 

9.90 

2.43 

5.02 

SL-D8-19 

3.84 

2.43 

5.38 

SL-D3-12 

3.81 

2.43 

5.28 

SL-D8-22 

9.89 

2.43 

5.04 

SL-D3-13 

3.81 

2.43 

5.27 

SL-D8-23 

3.81 

2.42 

5.16 

SL-D3-14 

9.86 

2.42 

4.99 

SL-D8-24 

3.89 

2.42 

5.30 

SL-D3-16 

3.46 

2.43 

5.08 

SL-D8-25 

9.88 

2.43 

5.09 

SL-D3-17 

3.73 

2.42 

5.18 

SL-D8-26 

3.82 

2.43 

5.23 

SL-D3-18 

10.03 

2.43 

4.95 

SL-D8-27 

3.78 

2.43 

5.19 

SL-D3-19 

3.80 

2.43 

5.20 

SL-D8-28 

9.97 

2.43 

5.31 

SL-D3-20 

3.79 

2.43 

5.17 

SL-D8-29 

3.78 

2.42 

5.23 

SL-D3-21 

9.98 

2.43 

5.07 

SL-D8-30 

3.89 

2.43 

5.19 

SL-D3-22 

3.77 

2.42 

5.12 

SL-D8-31 

9.85 

2.44 

5.14 

SL-D3-23 

3.82 

2.43 

5.12 

SL-D8-32 

3.84 

2.42 

5.35 

SL-D3-24 

9.88 

2.42 

5.00 

SL-D8-33 

3.84 

2.42 

5.18 
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Table  4-8  contains  shot  configuration  data  such  as  material  thicknesses  and  sample  densities.  Note 
that  the  material  thickness  may  differ  from  those  presented  in  Table  4-7  due  to  the  lapping 
processes  that  were  necessary  to  obtain  adequately  flat  samples.  Table  4-9  contains  Hugoniot 
data.  The  Salem  limestone  results  are  summarized  gr:q}hically  in  Figures  4-9  through  4-11.  The 
plotted  points  are  Hugoniot  points  and  the  curves  are  unloadLng  paths.  In  all  three  representations 
of  the  data  it  is  clear  that  the  dry  material  has  a  very  different  response  from  both  saturated 
materials  (ambient  and  frozen).  This  is  not  surprising  since  ice-filled  pores  will  be  nearly  as 
incompressible  as  water-filled  ones.  The  stress-density  plots  also  show  another  interesting  feature 
for  both  saturated  rocks;  namely,  there  are  two  inflections  in  the  unloading  curves.  The  unloading 
between  2.5  and  1.7  GPa,  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  stiffness  when  compared  to  stress  regimes 
above  this  range.  Tlus  is  followed  by  sdffer  response  for  unloading  down  to  as  low  as  O.S  GPa. 
The  absence  of  this  feature  in  the  dry  limestone  suggests  that  this  is  a  reversible  phase  change 
involving  or  facilitated  by  water. 

Stress  wave  profile  data  obtained  at  the  S-mm  depth  from  shots  at  the  dinierent  stress  levels  are 
shown  in  Figure  4-12  for  dry  samples,  Figure  4-13  for  saturated  samples,  and  Figure  4-14  for 
saturated  frozen  samples.  These  three  data  sets  all  show  excellent  consistency  from  one  sample  to 
another  and  clearly  show  tiie  differences  between  the  dry,  ambient  saturated,  and  frozen  saturated 
materials.  Figure  4-12  shows  the  establishment  of  a  ramped  precursor  with  the  toe  moving  at  3.% 
km/s  before  compaction  leads  to  shocking  up.  The  precursors  for  the  saturated  and  frozen  samples 
have  measured  velocities  of  4.23  and  S.03  km/s,  respectively.  The  stress  profiles  show  the 
influence  of  the  water  or  ice  filling  the  pores;  the  precursor  velocities  are  higher  and  both  saturated 
materials  (water-  or  ice-filled)  begin  shocking  up  earlier  than  the  dry  porous  limestone.  In 
contrast,  the  stress  waves  attenuated  more  rapidly  in  the  dry  material.  All  three  sample  types 
show  increased  main  wave  velocities  at  increased  stresses. 

4.4  DISCUSSION. 

The  waveforms  observed  in  the  Louisville  formation  carbonates  were  distinctly  different  from 
those  measured  in  calcite  rocks.  The  Louisville  formation  carbonates  were  a  dolomite  (or  dolomite 
limestone).  The  difference  in  the  responses  of  the  Louisville  and  Jeffersonville  formation  materials 
can  be  seen  clearly  in  Figures  4-lS  and  4-16.  For  a  given  impact  velocity,  the  stress  in  the 
dolomitized  Louisville  formation  is  about  13  to  IS  percent  higher  than  in  the  Jeffersonville  calcite 
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Table  4*8.  Salem  Limestone  shot  configuTadon  data. 
Thickness  (nun)  and  Density  (elcc)  at  Ambient  Temperature 


Samoie  1  Samnie  2  Samoie  3 


Shot 

No. 

6061-T6 

Impact 

Thick 

6061-T6 

Buffer 

Thick 

No. 

Center 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Center 

Thick 

P. 

No. 

Center 

Thick 

P. 

Ambient  Drv 

3554  6.29 

9.59 

D3-28 

3.83 

2.29 

D3-31 

3.78 

2.29 

D3-27 

9.88 

2.29 

3556 

6.28 

9.58 

D3-32 

3.84 

2.29 

D3-34 

3.88 

2.29 

D3-30 

9.81 

2.29 

3564 

6.24 

9.63 

D8-03 

3.61 

2.26 

D8>04 

3.83 

2.25 

D8-02 

9.62 

2.26 

3558 

6.25 

9.57 

D3-35 

3.86 

2.29 

D8-09 

3.86 

2.29 

D3-33 

9.92 

2..10 

3561 

6.43 

9.58 

D8-10 

3.90 

2.29 

D8-12 

3.80 

2.29 

D8-0S 

9.93 

2.27 

Ambient  Saturated 
3555  6.28 

9.58 

D3-03 

3.83 

2.42 

D3-04 

3.84 

2.42 

D3-02 

9.58 

2.43 

3563 

6.25 

9.64 

D3-25 

3.83 

2.42 

D3-26 

3.81 

2.42 

D3-21 

9.99 

2.43 

3557 

6.33 

9.76 

D3-09 

3.81 

2.44 

D3-07 

3.75 

2.42 

D3-Q5 

9.89 

2.42 

3560 

6.32 

9.61 

D3-13 

3.81 

2.43 

D3-16 

3.47 

2.43 

D3<08 

9.06 

2.43 

3559 

6.28 

9.58 

D3-10 

3.77 

2.44 

D3-12 

3.80 

2.43 

D3-11 

9.91 

2.43 

3562 

6.30 

9.62 

D3-19 

3.80 

2.43 

D3-20 

3.79 

2.43 

D3-14 

9.86 

2.42 

Eroan  Saturated 
3583  6.27 

9,60 

D8<06 

3.83 

2.41 

D3-17 

3.74 

2.42 

D3-24 

9.89 

2.42 

3573 

6.25 

9.95 

D8<15 

3.88 

2.43 

D8-18 

3.91 

2.43 

D8-22 

9.88 

2.43 

3576 

6.28 

9.60 

D8-16 

3.88 

2.42 

D8-t9 

3.87 

2.43 

08-14 

9.94 

2.43 

3574 

6.28 

9.63 

D8-27 

3.78 

2,43 

D8-26 

3.83 

2.43 

08-25 

9.91 

2.43 

3575 

6.29 

9.63 

D8-32 

3.84 

2.42 

D8-33 

3.85 

2.42 

08-31 

9.88 

2.44 

3582 

6.30 

9.63 

D3-22 

3.78 

2.42 

D3-23 

3.83 

2.43 

03-18 

10.03 

2.43 

3577 

6.26 

9.60 

D8-29 

3.81 

2.42 

D8-30 

3.92 

2.43 

08-28 

10.00 

2.43 
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Table  4-9.  Salem  Limestone  Lagrangian  Hugoniot  data. 

Hueoniot  Data 


Shot 

Number 

Impact 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

Iiiitial’ 

Density 

(g/cc) 

Stress’ 

(GPa) 

Vi  amp.* 
(km/s) 

(m/s) 

P/Po 

AmbicnlPry 

3554* 

0.144 

2.29 

0.55 

3.02* 

88 

1.038 

3556 

0.234 

2.29 

0.88 

2.40* 

161 

1.081 

3564 

0.295 

2.26 

1.03 

2.00 

203 

1.111 

3558 

0.533 

2.29 

2.06 

2.35 

361 

1.177 

3561 

0.790 

2.29 

3.57 

2.52 

573 

1.276 

Ambient  Saturated 

3555 

0.144 

2.42 

0.77 

3.62* 

88 

1.027 

3563 

0.292 

2.42 

1.51 

3.39 

195 

1.062 

3557 

0.480 

2.44 

2.47 

3.26 

308 

1.105 

3560 

0.794 

2.43 

4.25 

3.52 

496 

1.165 

3559 

0.802 

2.44 

4.31 

3.45 

509 

1.175 

3562’ 

0.928 

2.43 

5.06 

3.50 

588 

1.200 

2.43 

5.06 

3.62 

577 

1.192 

Frozen  Saturated 

3583* 

0.143 

2.41 

0.61 

3.66* 

75 

1.024 

3573* 

0.144 

2.43 

■  ■  ■  ■■ 

_ 

— ■■■■ 

3576 

0.289 

2.42 

1.50 

3.25* 

190 

1.069 

3574 

0.507 

2.43 

2.61 

3.04 

331 

1.120 

3575 

0.777 

2.42 

4.27 

3.27 

518 

1.184 

3582 

0.784 

2.42 

4.29 

3.30 

524 

1.191 

3577’ 

0.934 

2.42 

5.19 

3.57 

583 

1.193 

5.19 

3.59 

581 

1.189 

Configuration: 

CF/6061-T6  ♦  6061-T6/CG/Samplc/CG/Sample/CG/Sample 

Notes:  '  Inidal  density  is  of  the  fint  sample  in  the  stack. 

’  Stress  is  the  average  equilibrium  stress  from  gauges  1,  2,  and  3. 

*  Shock  velocity  tal^  as  dh/dt  at  gauge  1  half-amplitude  loading  stress  from 
Lagrangian  a^ysis. 

*  Half-amplitude  velocity  was  in  the  ramp  portion  of  the  loading  wave. 

*  Gauges  2  and  3  were  analyzed  since  they  had  similar  structure  and  were  very 
different  from  gauge  1.  Note  the  stress  is  from  gauge  2  and  does  not  represent 
the  peak  input  stress. 

*  Lagrangian  analysis  was  not  performed  on  shot  3S73  because  a  slow  rise  was 
observ^  at  aluminum  buffer/sample  interface  which  was  due  to  a  poor  impact 
condition. 

^  Gauges  2  and  3  were  analyzed  for  a  release  path  and  2nd  Hugoniot  point. 
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Ambient  Salurateil 
Lj|ran(iu  Analycie 


Stress  (GPa) 


Dry  Salem  Limestone.  T  -  300  K 
Stress  Histones  at  8  mm 

Shot.  Impact  Velocity 
3561.  0.790  (mm/us) 

3556.  0.533  (mm/us) 

3564,  0.295  (mm/us) 

3556,  0.234  (mm/us) 

3554,  0.144  (mm/us) 


0.0  1.0  2.0  3.0  4.0  5.0  6.0  7 

Time  R’om  Impact  (us) 

Rgnre  A-ll.  Dry  Salem  limestone  data  at  8  mm  depth. 


Saturated  Salem  Limestone,  T  <■  300  K 
Stress  Histones  at  8  mm 

Shot.  Impact  Velocity  mm. 


onoi,  impact  Veiocitj 

3562,  0.926  (mm/usi 

3559,  0.602  imm/us) 

3560,  0.794  (mm/us) 
3557,  0.460  (mm/us) 

3563.  0.292  (mm/us) 
3555,  0.144  (mm/us) 


0.0  1.0  2.0  3.0  4.0  6.0  0.0  7.0 

Time  R-om  Impact  (us) 

Figure  4-13.  Saturated  Salem  limestone  data  at  8  roro  depth. 


Stress  (GPa) 


00  1  0  2.0  3.0  4.0  50  6.0  7.0  8  0 

Time  R-om  Impact  (us) 


Hgure  4-14.  Frozen  Salem  limestone  data  8  mm  depth. 
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Ft  Knox  Limestone 


Louisville  Limestone,  FVozen 
Shot  3491.  Solid  Line 
I.V.  -  0.232  (mm/us) 

Jeffersonville  Limestone,  Frozen 
Shot  3492,  Dotted  Line 
I.V.  -  0.232  (ram/us) 


\  \ 


1.0  2.0  3.0  4.0  5.0  6.0  7.0  8.0  90  10.0  11.0  12.0 

Time  R“om  Impact  (us) 

Figure  4-i5.  Frozen  Louisville  and  frozen  Jeffersonville- 1  comparison. 


Ft  Knox  Limestone 

Louisville  Limestone,  Ambient 
Shot  3497,  Solid  Line 
I.V.  -  0.507  (mm/us) 

Jeffersonville-2  Limestone,  Ambient 
Shot  3504,  Dotted  Line 
I.V.  -  0.502  (mm/us) 


"''•X 


1.0  2.0  3.0  4.0  6.0  6.0  7.0  8.0  9.0  10.0  11.0  12  0 

Time  FVom  Impact  (us) 

Figure  4-16.  Saturated  Louisville  and  saturated  Jeffersonvilie-2  comparison. 
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formatioo.  Furthermore,  above  1.2  GPa  the  JefTersonville  formadnn  shows  a  marked  softening 
with  the  development  of  a  pronounced  precursor  (especially  evident  in  Figure  4-16)  which  is 
caused  by  the  phase  transition  calcite  I  <*  calcite  n  -•  calcite  m.  The  same  transition  is  found  in 
all  of  the  calcite  rocks  studied. 

The  6.3-mm-thick  aluminum  alloy  impactor  generated  a  flat-u^>ped,  one  microsecond  long  shock 
pulse.  R^d  attenuation  of  this  stress  profile  was  observed  in  all  the  carbonates  studied.  Even  the 
Louisville  carbonate  (which  does  not  have  a  phase  change  to  slow  the  velocity  of  the  loading  wave) 
suffers  complete  attenuation  of  the  flat-tcq)  of  the  wave  pnor  to  arrival  at  the  second  gauge  plane  at 
5*mm-depth  for  incident  stresses  of  3  GPa  or  higher.  Tl  is  is  the  result  of  a  high  initial  unloading 
wave  qreed. 

The  differences  due  to  initial  temperature  are  subtle  0  >res  4>17  through  4-20)  for  the  Fort  Knox 
carbonates.  The  largest  difference  in  stress  at  the  buffer/rock  interface  is  approximately  10  pert  t 
(Figure  4-19),  and  at  2.7  GPa  there  is  no  difference  at  all  (Figure  4-18).  This  is  not  surprising  in 
light  of  the  small  fraction  of  water  (or  ice)  in  these  samples. 

The  freezing  of  low  porosity  (2-3  percent)  saturated  limestone  has  little  effect  on  its  equation  of 
state  or  on  the  attenuation  of  shock  waves  at  pressures  above  about  2  GPa.  In  the  stress  regime  of 
l.S  to  2  GPa,  the  Ft  Knox  frozen  bn  estone  shows  a  slight  increase  in  attenuation. 

For  the  Salem  limestone,  with  16  percent  porosity,  the  effects  of  saturation  and  fieezing  are  quite 
pronounced.  Figure  4-21  shows  stress  profiles  recorded  at  the  8-mm-depths  in  each  type  of  rock 
with  peaks  near  2.5  GPa.  Wave  speeds  are  lowest  for  the  dry  material.  Below  0.7  GPa  the 
frozen  sample  shows  higher  wave  greeds  than  the  unfrozen  sample,  which  is  a  reflection  of  the 
higher  wave  speed  of  ice  (-4  km/s)  relative  to  water  (- 1.5  km/s).  However,  above  0.7  GPa  the 
wave  profile  in  the  frozen  sample  lags  behind  that  in  the  unfrozen  one.  This  probably  reflecu  a 
phase  change  in  the  HjO  constituent  producing  high  compressibility  (ajvd,  hence,  lew  wave  qreed). 
The  data  do  not  permit  direct  determination  of  whether  the  ph^se  change  is  a  melting  or  a 
sobd-solid  transition.  Upon  unloading,  both  saturated  media  show  a  decompres^on  shock  front 
developing  at  abr  1 1.7  GPa.  This  is  a  result  of  the  concave  downwards  unloading  path  noted 
earber. 
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Figure  4-17.  Shot  3489  (saturated)  and  3490  (frozen)  comparison. 
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Figure  4- 19.  Shot  3503  (saturated)  and  3505  (frozen)  comparison. 
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Figure  4-20.  Shot  3497  (saturated)  and  3498  (froier)  comparison. 
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Figure  4-21.  G)nnparison  of  stress  profiles  with  peaks  near  2.5  GPa  at  8  mm  depths  in  each 
type  of  Salem  limestone. 
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Comparisons  of  the  lesponses  of  diy,  ambient  saturated,  and  frozen  saturated  Salem  limestone  are 
provided  in  Figures  4-22,  4-23,  4-24,  and  4-25  for  the  range  of  impact  velocities  tested.  Figure 
4-22a  shows  the  stress  profiles  measured  for  saturated  (.shot  3SS4)  and  dry  (shot  3SSS)  samples 
when  the  impact  velocity  was  144  m/s.  The  input  stress  achieved  for  dry  Salem  limestone  was 
0.64  GPa  compared  to  0.8  G?a  for  sahirated  limestone.  The  loadings  at  the  5  and  10-mm-depths 
coincide  until  yielding  of  the  dry  samples  begins  at  about  O.IS  GPa.  This  response  is  also  seen  in 
the  comparisons  of  higher  impact  velocity  experiments  in  Figures  4-23a,  4-24a,  and  4-25a.  A 
common  feature  of  all  dry  sample  data  is  a  0.1  -  0.2  fis  wide  overshoot  on  gauge- 1.  This  was  due 
to  glue  soaking  about  0.2  mm  into  the  surface  of  the  porous,  dry  samples.  The  equilibrium  stress 
achieved  in  the  dry  rock  is  consistently  lower  than  in  the  saturated  rock  by  about  0.4  GPa  at 
impacts  of  0.3  km/s  and  above.  The  dry  samples  began  shocking  up  after  compaction  at  about 
0.45  GPa,  whereas  the  saturated  sample  loading  consists  of  a  near  linear  ramp  up  to  about 
0.45  GPa  where  shocking  up  begins  (Figures  4-24a  and  4-25a). 

The  difference  between  data  ^m  ambient  saturated  and  frozen  samples  is  less  distinct,  yet  some 
important  conclusions  can  be  made.  The  most  significant  differences  are  below  1.0  GPa.  Figure 
4-22b  is  a  comparison  of  saturated  and  frozen  data  generated  at  a  0. 14  km/s  impact  velocity.  The 
input  stress  achieved  was  0.8  GPa  for  both  samples  but  differences  in  wave  velocities  are  seen  in 
the  transmitted  waves  at  the  4  and  8-mm-depths.  These  differences  are  also  apparent  in  data  at 
higher  pressures  as  shown  in  Figures  4-23b,  4-24b,  and  4-25b.  Below  0.6  to  0.8  GPa,  the  ramped 
loading  wave  velocity  is  faster  in  the  frozen  sample  than  in  the  ambient  are  due  to  the  greater 
stiffness  of  ice  compared  to  water. 

In  the  frozen  targets,  the  ramped  precursor  continues  linearly  up  to  the  input  stress  of  1.5  GPa 
(Figure  4-23b).  The  linear  ramp  ends  and  shock-up  begins  at  about  1  GPa  for  a  stress  of  2.5  GPa 
(Figure  4-24b)  and  sooner  at  higher  stresses  (Figures  4-24b,  4-2Sb,  and  4-26b)  as  the  main  wave 
begins  to  overtake  the  precursor.  The  ambient  sample,  in  contrast,  begins  shocking  up  earlier  as  a 
result  of  the  faster  main  wave  which  is  due  to  greater  density  of  water  than  ice  (Figure  4-24b). 

The  main  wave  velocity  in  the  frozen  sample  is  slower  than  the  ambient  between  1  and  4  GPa; 
however,  at  5  GPa  (Figure  4-26)  the  main  wave  velocities  are  nearly  identical  as  are  the  overall 
stress  wave  profiles. 
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a.  Shot  3555  (saturated)  and  3554  (dry)  comparison. 
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Salem  Limestone 
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b.  Shot  3555  (saturated)  and  3583  (frozen)  comparison. 


Figure  4*22.  Grmparison  of  the  response  of  dry,  saturated,  and  ftozen  Salem  limestone  at  a 
nominal  impact  velocity  of  0. 14  k^s. 
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1.  Shot  3563  (saturated)  and  3564  (dxy)  comparison. 
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b.  Shot  3563  (saturated)  and  3576  (frozen)  comparison. 


Figure  4*23.  Comparison  of  the  response  of  dry,  saturated,  and  frozen  Salem  limestone  at 
nomina.*  impact  velocity  of  0.29  km/s. 
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a.  Shot  3SS7  (saturated)  and  3S58  (dry)  comparison. 
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Figure  4-26.  Shot  3S62  (saturated)  and  3S77  (froien)  comparison. 
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SECTION  5 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  FOR  ICE 


Measurements  were  conducted  in  ice  at  stresses  ranging  from  0.7  to  3.0  GPa.  Hugoniot  data  and 
leading  and  relief  paths  are  presented  m  this  section  together  with  a  shot  configuration  table 
showing  details  of  impactor,  busier,  and  sample  material  thicknesses.  All  recorded  waveforms  are 
illustrated  and  are  also  available  from  the  DNA  KYDROPLUS  data  archive  on  the  DNA  CRAY 
storage  system  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory. 

5.1  RESULTS. 

Four  (4)  experiments  were  conducted  with  ice.  Table  5-1  contains  shot  configuration  details  of 
impactor,  buHer,  and  sample  thicknesses.  The  results  are  sumnaarized  in  Table  5-2.  Hugoniot 
data  were  obtained  by  both  impedance  matching  and  Lagrangian  analysis.  The  Hugoniot  elastic 
limit  data  was  obtained  by  Lagrangian  analysis.  The  unloading  state  was  determined  from  the  first 
release  plateau  on  gauge- 1  by  impedance  matching. 

The  results  in  Table  5-2  from  the  four  shots  on  ice  are  presented  in  graphical  form  in  Figures  5-1 
through  5-3.  Also  included  in  these  figures  are  results  of  several  previous  investigations  of 
shockwaves  in  ice  from  a  compilation  for  a  NATO  Workshop  in  1984  (Gaffney,  1985).  Figure 
5-1  shows  the  data  in  stress-pardcle  velocity  space.  Lagrangian  loading  and  release  paths,  and 
impedance-match  Hugoniot  and  unloading  states  are  shown.  Stress-density  data  for  ice  are 
compared  in  Figure  5-2  with  static  high-pressure  data  for  five  phases  of  ice  (Gagnon,  1987). 

These  static  data,  plotted  as  squares,  are  for  Ice  m.  Ice  n.  Ice  V,  and  Ice  VI,  from  left  to  right, 
reflectively.  Other  than  for  Ice  I,  there  is  no  clear  correfxxidence  between  the  static  data  aitd  our 
own.  Figure  5-3  presents  the  data  in  turns  of  shock  velocity  and  particle  velocity. 

The  stress  histories  for  each  of  the  four  shots  are  presented  in  Figures  5-4  through  5-7.  Figure  5-8 
shows  the  measured  data  for  gauges  1  and  2  from  shot  3538  along  with  the  fits  to  that  data  used  in 
the  Lagrangian  analysis.  For  shot  3538,  both  the  first  and  second  gauges  provided  flat-topped 
records,  so  the  Lagrangian  analysis  could  be  carried  to  the  Hugoniot  sute  for  comparison  with  the 
impedance  match  solution.  For  the  other  shots,  only  Cie  first  gauge  recorded  a  flat  top.  For  shot 
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Table  5-1.  Ice  shot  configuration  data. 


Thickness  (mm) 

Shot 

No. 

6061-T6 

Impact 

Thick 

6061-T6 

Buffer 

Thick 

Sample  1 
Thiclmess 

Sample  2 
Thickness 

Sample  3 
Thiclmcss 

Sample  4 
Thiclmess 

3539 

7.52 

9.58 

5.06 

4.90 

4.90 

10.19 

3536 

7.48 

9.40 

5.39 

4.76 

5.13 

10.04 

3538 

7.46 

9.62 

5.04 

4.81 

4.77 

10.26 

3540 

7.41 

9.57 

4.91 

5.19 

5.25 

10.27 

Table  5-2.  Ice  equation  of  state  data. 


Shot 

Number 

Impact 

Velocity 

(km/s) 

Initial 

Density 

(g/cc) 

Stress 

(GPa) 

u, 

(16  amp.) 
(tem/s) 

(km/s) 

P 

(g/cc) 

Ugrangian  Hueoniot  elastic  Umit  state 

3539 

0.427 

0.92 

0.050 

3.37 

0.0170 

0.925 

3536 

0.561 

0.92 

0.105 

3.74 

0.0288 

0.927 

3538 

0.797 

0.92 

0.112 

3.52 

0.0337 

0.929 

Impedance  match  Hueoniot  data 

3539 

0.427 

0.92 

0.678  ±  .003 

1.94 

0.380 

1.144 

3536 

0.561 

0.92 

1.01  ±  .05 

2.24 

0.491 

1.179 

3538 

0.797 

0.92 

1.51  ±  .09 

2.37 

0.693 

1.300 

3540 

1.297 

0.92 

2.92  ±  .14 

2.93 

1.083 

1.459 

Lagrangian  analysis  peak  sirea  sale 

3538 

0.797 

0.92 

1.50 

2.14 

0.718 

1.366 

±.001 

±.010 

Impedance  match  unloading  state 

3539 

0.42 

0.315 

3536 

0.63 

0.390 

3538 

0.92 

0.537 

3540 

2.00 

0.761 

Configuration:  6061-T6  -*  6061-T6/cg/ice/cg/ice/cg/ice/cg/ice 
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Figure  S-1.  Ice  stress-particle  velocity  Hugoniol  EOS  daU  with  loadiRg  aixJ  release  paths. 
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1  and  02  on  shot  ^ 


3539,  the  Lagrangian  analysis  was  conducted  for  the  first  and  second  gauges  only  up  to  the  peak  of 
the  (attenuated)  second  gauge  record.  Although  the  results  should  be  valid  loading  paths,  they  can 
not  be  compared  directly  to  the  impedance-match  solutions  because  the  same  stress  levels  were  not 
achieved. 

5.2  DISCUSSION. 

Shot  3538  provided  good  loading  and  partial  unloading  paths  for  ice  to  1.5  GPa,  and  the  peak  state 
is  consistent  with  the  impedance-match  Hugoniot  point.  Note  that  tlie  two  should  not  agree  exactly 
because  the  Hugoniot  point  is  derived  from  the  state  of  stress  at  the  interface  which  is  achieved  in 
a  single  (nearly  instantaneous)  compression  step,  whereas  the  Lagrangian  analysis  included  the  data 
from  the  second  gauge  which  had  a  very  pronounced  precursor.  These  data  are  in  good  agreement 
with  Larson’s  data  (Gaffney,  1985)  at  1.27  GPa  and  1.62  Gpa.  The  unloading  data  from  this  shot 
is  also  in  good  agreement  for  both  Lagrangian  and  impedance-match  analyses  (see  Figure  5-1). 

The  data  from  shot  3540  at  about  3  GPa  are  consistent  with  the  previous  three  results  between  1.5 
GPa  and  3  GPa.  The  data  over  this  range  were  obtained  by  three  different  experimental  teams 
(including  the  present  one)  and  utilized  three  different  methods.  The  ^  that  the  four  data  points 
define  a  fairly  smooth  curve  lends  credence  to  ail  of  the  results.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  a  good 
record  was  not  obtained  from  gauge- 1  in  shot  3540  is  disappointing  since  no  unloading  path  could 
be  derived.  A  Lagrangian  aiudysis  was  attempted  up  to  the  peaks  of  the  other  three  gauges,  but 
the  results  are  not  consistent  with  the  impedance-match  solution,  with  the  previous  data,  or  with 
the  known  high-pressure  properties  of  ice  or  water.  The  s^rparent  shock  velocity  in  the  three 
records  (about  2  km/s)  is  much  too  low.  The  reason  for  this  anomalous  result  is  not  known. 

The  other  two  shots,  3539  and  3536,  lie  in  a  region  where  the  previous  results  showed 
considerable  scatter.  Referring  to  Figure  5-2,  the  previous  data  between  0.55  GPa  and  1.3  GPa 
fall  into  two  distinct  groups  •  one  with  a  density  between  1.1  to  1.2  g/cc  and  the  others  with 
densities  between  1.3  and  1.4  g/cc.  Our  current  data  seem  to  favor  the  former  group.  The  lack  of 
information  on  the  loading  and  unloading  paths  is  again  disappointing. 
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Although  it  was  not  discussed  in  detail  above,  it  can  be  inferred  by  comparing  the  gauge  records 
(Figures  S-4  through  5-7)  with  the  Hugoniot  elastic  limit  states  in  Figure  S-2  that  much  lower 
precursors  were  seen  in  this  study  than  were  seen  in  previous  investigations.  This  is  thought  to  be 
due  to  the  quality  of  the  ice  studied.  All  the  previous  studies  except  Gaffney  and  Ahrens  (1980) 
used  ice  samples  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Army  Cold  Regions  Research  and  Engineering  Laboratories 
(CRREL)  who  have  decades  of  experience  in  preparation  of  pure  ice.  Although  our  samples  were 
frozen  from  distilled,  de-aired  water,  some  residual  impurities  or  contamination  could  be  present. 
This  would  be  most  apparent  in  the  strength  of  the  ice. 

In  conclusion,  data  for  shocks  in  ice  were  reported  from  four  experiments  with  peak  stresses 
ranging  from  0.7  GPa  to  2.9  GPa.  These  results,  when  combined  with  the  previously  available 
data,  provide  a  good  definition  of  the  Hugoniot  of  ice  from  1.5  GPa  to  3  GPa.  As  with  previous 
investigations,  the  results  between  0.7  GPa  and  1.3  GPa  are  less  satisfying.  Good  flat-topped 
records  were  not  obtained  on  either  shot  in  this  stress  range;  therefore,  good  Lagrangian  loading 
and  unloading  paths  could  not  be  derived.  Such  data  probably  would  have  assisted  the 
interpretation  of  the  test  data  in  this  region. 
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SECTION  6 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS  FOR  JOINT  EXPERIMENTS 


An  important  consideration  in  the  studies  of  shock  wave  propagation  in  porous  frozen  rocks  is  that 
real  rocks  are  not  continuous,  but  rather  are  masses  of  heterogeneous  material  separated  by 
fractures  which  may  be  open.  Alternatively,  these  fractures  or  joints  may  be  filled  with  water  or 
ice  and/or  other  materials.  All  these  alternatives  result  in  a  joint  with  an  acoustic  impedance  much 
less  than  that  of  the  rock.  Consequently,  the  propagation  of  shocks  across  joints  will  modify  the 
stress  wave  shape  and  amplitude.  At  pressures  below  0.2  GPa,  an  ice-filled  joint  is  expected  to 
have  less  affect  than  a  water-filled  one  because  the  impedance  of  ice  is  greater  than  water.  But  at 
higher  pressures,  the  situation  is  reversed,  and  the  ice-filled  joint  should  have  a  greater  affect  than 
a  water-filled  one.  In  order  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  freezing  on  wave  propagation  in  rock  joints 
filled  with  ice  or  water,  shock  propagation  experiments  were  conducted  at  ambient  and  -TC 
temperatures  on  jointed,  saturated  samples  made  with  multiple  Danby  marble  samples  separated  by 
1-mm  gaps. 

The  experimental  configurations  for  these  joint  samples  are  summarized  in  Table  6-1.  High- 
impedance  tungsten  carbide  (WQ  and  4340  steel  impactors  were  used  in  these  experiments.  Table 
6-2  contains  target  material  thickesses  and  densities.  Note  that  the  material  thickness  may  differ 
from  those  presented  in  Table  3-1  due  to  the  lapping  processes  that  were  necessary  to  obtain 
adequately  flat  samples.  The  tests  were  conducted  with  incident  stress  amplitudes  of  1.25  GPa  and 

Table  6-1.  Danby  marble  joint  experiment  shot  configuration  summary. 


Imoactor 


Shot 

No. 

Conf. 

Velocity 

(mm/fis) 

Material 

Thickness 

(mm) 

Target 

Temperature 

(“C) 

3470 

a 

UJm 

4340 

Ambient 

3471 

a 

0.509 

wc 

4.78 

Ambient 

3473 

b 

0.515 

wc 

4.77 

Ambient 

3474 

a 

0.096 

4340 

3.11 

-7 

3475 

a 

0.497 

WC 

4.78 

-7 

3476 

b 

0.507 

wc 

4.78 

-7 

'  Configuration: 

a)  Imoactor  -» 

6061-T6  /CG/Sample/  H,0  /CG/Sample/CG/Samplc 

(9.3Smm)  (5mm)  (Imm) 

(5mm)  (10mm) 

b)  Impactor 

6061-T6/CG/Sample/H,0/CG/Samp!e/H,0/CG/Samplc/H,0/CG/Sample 

(9.35mm)  (5mm) 

(Imm)  (5mm)  (1mm)  (5mm)  (1mm)  (10mm) 

Note:  Fracture  experiments  were  conducted  to  provide  wave  profiles  to  support  modeling  efforts. 
Lagrangian  analysis  was  not  dune  due  to  the  alternate  layers  of  rock  and  H^O. 
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Table  6-2.  Danby  mart)Ie  joint  experiment  target  configuration  data. 

_ Thickness  (nun)  and  Density  (g/cc) _ 

6061-T6  Sample  I  Joint  Sample  2  joint  Sample  3  joint  Sample  4 
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6  GPa.  The  same  incident  stress  levels  were  used  for  water-filled  joints  and  ice-filled  joints  in 
Danby  inarble.  For  6  GPa  incident  shocks,  both  single-joint  and  triple-joint  configurations  were 
used. 


Several  observations  were  made  based  on  the  recorded  stress  histories  shown  in  Figures  6-1, 

6-2  and  6-3.  The  effect  of  a  water-filled  joint  is  very  different  at  6  GPa  than  at  1  GPa.  Figure 
6-2a  illustrates  the  effect  of  a  water-filled  gap  for  an  incident  stress  of  about  6  GPa.  These 
measured  stress  profiles  should  be  compared  to  those  measured  for  competent  Danby  marble 
(Figure  4-4b).  The  differences  upon  loading  are  not  great,  but  unloading  begins  earlier  for  the 
jointed  rock  so  that  the  impulse  is  lower.  The  precursor  is  suppressed  in  transit  across  the  joint, 
but  it  quickly  rebuilds  to  almost  the  same  shape  as  in  the  rock  with  no  gap. 

At  lower  stress  the  effect  of  the  joint  is  greater.  In  the  room  temperature  experiment,  Figure 
6-la),  the  1.25  GPa  incident  state  is  reduced  to  about  0.5  GPa  (40  percent)  and  lengthened  from 
about  2.5  Hi  duration  to  about  6  /is.  The  pressure  in  the  joint  oscillates  by  about  ±0. 1  GPa  for  3 
fii-  When  the  frozen  situation  is  compared  to  the  water-filled  one  in  Figure  6- lb,  the  wave 
transmitted  through  the  ice  is  observed  to  attenuate  faster. 

The  results  of  the  high-pressure,  triple-joint  tests  shown  in  Figure  6-3  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
single-joint  tests  except  that  all  the  effects  are  more  pronounced.  The  6  GPa  incident  pulse  is 
attenuated  to  about  70  percent  of  its  initial  value  after  traveling  through  15  mm  of  marble  and  two 
1-mm-thick  water-filled  joints.  The  same  impact  conditions  with  frozen  joints  results  in  the  stress 
wave  being  attenuated  to  about  50  picrccnt  of  its  initial  value.  The  lower  transmitted  amplitude  can 
be  attributed  to  the  very  high  compressibility  of  ice.  This  high  compressibility  of  ice  is  due  to 
I>hase  changes  in  the  ice  (solid-solid  or  melting).  The  pronounced  precursor  is  also  due  to  those 
phase  changes. 

At  the  lower  stress  (Figure  6-1),  the  effect  of  ice  filling  the  joint  is  even  more  marked  than  for 
water.  With  ice-filled  joints  the  transmitted  stress  is  reduced  to  about  0.4  GPa  (32  percent  of  its 
initial  value),  and  the  pulse  length  is  even  longer  than  observed  with  the  water-filled  joint.  The 
oscillations  on  top  of  the  transmitted  wave  seen  in  the  water/joint  expieriment  are  almost 
completely  absent  in  the  ice  joint  experiment.  As  at  higher  pressures,  the  lower  transmitted 
amplitude  for  frozen  joints  can  be  attributed  to  the  very  high  compressibility  of  ice.  The  lack  of 
oscillations  may  be  due  to  damping  associated  with  the  phase  changes.  The  increase  in  duration 
may  be  more  aptprarent  than  real,  i.e.,  a  result  of  edge  effects. 
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In  summary,  at  low  stresses  (1  GPa)  ice-filled  joints  result  in  about  30  percent  greater  attenuation 
than  do  water-filled  joints.  Even  water-filled  joints  caused  60  percent  attenuation  of  the  peak 
stresses  in  these  tests.  At  6  GPa,  water-filled  joints  are  seen  to  have  little  effect,  while  ice-filled 
joints  show  30  percent  more  attenuation  than  was  observed  in  non-jointed  Danby  marble;  but  the 
rate  of  attenuation  is  diminished  relative  to  1  GPa  because  the  same  increase  in  attenuation  is 
observed  for  three  joints  at  6  GPa  as  was  noted  for  one  joint  at  1  GPa. 
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SECTION? 

CONCLUSIONS 


Fifty-nine  gas  gun  tests  were  conducted  on  8  materials  and  2  special  target  configurations  to 
measuie  dynamic  material  properties  required  to  support  DNA's  HYDROPLUS  yield  verification 
program.  Equation  of  state  data  were  obtained  for  4  categories  of  materials:  ice;  MJ-2  (NSF-6) 
grout  (a  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff-matching  grout);  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff;  HUNTERS  TROPHY 
tuff;  and  3  carbonate  rocks:  Danby  marble,  Ft.  Knox  carbonates,  and  Salem  limestone.  All  of  the 
rocks  and  the  grout  were  tested  in  a  water-saturated  condition  at  ambient  conditions.  The  Ft. 

Knox  carbonates  and  the  Salem  limestone  were  also  tested  frozen.  Only  Salem  limestone  was 
tested  dry. 

The  data  presented  here  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  significant  difference  between 
the  Hugoniot  of  tuff  from  two  sites  at  NTS  even  though  the  densities  and  ultrasonic  speeds  are 
virtually  identical.  Shock  velocities  in  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  are  about  10  percent  higher  than 
they  are  in  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff.  The  Hugoniots  of  DISTANT  ZENITH  and  the  MJ-2 
(NSF-6)  grout  are  close,  even  though  the  acoustic  impedances  differ  by  30  percent.  MJ-2  (NSF-6) 
grout  has  about  a  10  percent  greater  impedance  than  DISTANT  ZENITH  tuff  in  the  4  to  10  GPa 
stress  range.  Qearly,  for  these  materials  acoustic  impedances  based  on  ultrasonic  velocities  should 
not  be  used  to  proximate  the  Hugoniot  properties  in  the  stress  range  of  l.S  to  12  GPa. 

Four  carbonate  rocks  were  characterized;  Danby  marble  from  Proctor,  VT;  Louisville  formation 
dolomitized  limestone  and  Jeffersonville  formation  calcite  limestone  from  Ft.  Knox,  KY;  and 
Salem  limestone  from  Bedford,  IN.  This  set  of  data  allows  the  effects  of  porosity,  saturation, 
dolomitization,  and  temperature  to  be  evaluated. 

The  Ft.  Knox  limestone  had  a  porosity  of  only  I  to  2  percent  while  the  Salem  limestone  had  a 
16  percent  porosity.  The  dry  Salem  limestone  ^owed  classic  porous  material  behavior  at  low 
stresses:  (1)  a  0.35  GPa  precursor,  resulting  from  cementation  breakdown  and  particle  crush-up, 
and  (2)  severe  attenuation  due  to  the  leading  edge  of  the  rarefaction  fan  traveling  at  a  higher 
velocity  than  the  compressive  wave. 

The  effects  of  saturation  were  dramatic  for  the  high-porosity  Salem  limestone.  While  the 
precursor  amplitude  was  approximately  the  same,  the  precursor  velocity  increased  in  the  saturated 
materials  (both  water  and  ice)  and  the  propagated  wave  forms  shocked  up  earlier.  These  observed 
features  of  the  measured  stress  profiles  are  consistent  with  the  water-  or  ice-filled  pores  being  less 
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compressible  than  the  air-filled  pores.  However,  the  skeleton  structure  still  fails  compressively  at 
about  the  same  pressure. 

Differences  in  the  re^nse  of  saturated  Salem  limestone  at  ambient  temperature  and  -7”C  were 
noted  up  to  about  1.5  GPa;  the  effect  was  negligible  above  about  4.0  GPa.  The  precursors  for  the 
saturated  and  frozen  samples  had  measured  velocities  of  4.23  and  5.03  km/s,  respectively.  Below 
0.7  GPa  higher  wave  speeds  were  measured  in  the  frozen  samples  compared  to  those  at  ambient 
temperature.  This  is  consistent  with  the  higher  wave  speed  of  ice  (-4  km/s)  relative  to  water 
(—1.5  km/s).  However,  above  0.7  GPa  the  situation  is  reversed  and  the  frozen  sample 
wavespeeds  are  lower. 

Two  inflections  at  2.5  and  1.7  GPa  were  noted  in  the  unloading  curves  for  both  the  water  and  ice 
saturated  Salem  limestones.  This  concave  downward  loading  path  results  in  a  decompression 
shock  front.  The  absence  of  this  feature  in  the  dry  limestones  suggests  that  this  is  a  phase  change 
involving  or  facilitated  by  water. 

For  Ft.  Knox  limestone  (Jeffersonville  formation)  with  only  1  to  2  percent  porosity,  there  was  little 
effect  of  freezing  on  the  measured  material  properties  above  about  2  GPa.  In  the  stress  regime  of 
1.5  to  2  GPa,  this  frozen  limestone  was  more  attenuative  than  its  ambient  temperature 
counterparts. 

The  Danby  marble,  and  the  Jeffersonville  formation  limestone,  all  showed  the  development  of  a 
pronounced  precursor  with  an  amplitude  of  1.2  GPa  which  was  caused  by  the  phase  transition 

Calcite  I  •  Calcite  n  -»  Calcite  m. 

The  pronounced  1.2  GPa  precursor  was  not  observed  in  the  Louisville  formation  dolonute 
limestone.  This  material  is  a  higher  impedance  material  than  the  Jefferson  formation  calcite 
limestones.  Both  materials  are  attenuative  due  to  their  high  initial  unloading  wavespeeds. 

EOS  data  for  ice  was  obtained  in  the  0.5  to  3.0  GPa  stress  range.  This  data  agrees  well  with 
previous  data  although  the  combined  data  set  contains  considerable  scatter  between  0.7  and  1.5 
GPa.  Ice  compresses  to  densities  of  about  1.35  g/cc  when  shocked  to  1.5  GPa.  Unloading  from 
this  state  trends  toward  the  density  of  ices  n  and  HI,  although  the  apparent  modulus  is  too  low  for 
any  of  the  high  pressure  phases.  Further  work  will  be  required  to  determine  the  material  response 
of  ice  below  1  GPa. 
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The  studies  with  artificial  joints,  filled  with  ice  or  water,  showed  that  both  types  of  joints  would 
increase  the  attenuation  of  stress  waves  with  propagation  distance.  Water-filled  joints  severely 
attenuated  the  peak  stress  of  shock  waves  propagating  in  Danby  marble  at  stresses  below  1.3  GPa 
in  our  laboratory  studies.  This  indicates  that  numerous  and  wide  joints  could  have  similar  effects 
on  stress  waves  produced  by  nuclear  explosions.  Water-filled  joints  did  not  significantly  attenuate 
the  peak  stress  propagated  in  the  marble  at  stresses  near  6  GPa.  Ice-filled  joints  in  marble  caused 
even  greater  attenuation  than  water  at  both  1.3  GPa  and  6  GPa  in  our  laboratory.  The  effect  is 
about  half  as  great  at  6  GPa  as  at  1.3  GPa.  The  attenuation  results  must  not  be  applied  blindly  to 
large-scale  field  testing  because  they  are  expected  to  be  scale  dependant.  The  ratio  of  the  stress 
pulse  width  to  the  shock  transit  time  through  the  joint  is  considered  a  good  measure  of  scale.  Our 
incident  pulses  were  about  1  >ts  long  followed  by  a  3-6  fts  gradual  or  step-wise  decrease  to  zero 
pressure,  and  the  joint  transit  time  was  approximately  0.3  /xs.  Thus,  the  scale  parameter  is  3.  For 
scaling  parameters  greater  than  3  the  effects  noted  in  these  experiments  are  expected  to  decrease. 
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APPENDIX 

STRESS  AND  PARTICLE  VELOCITY  WAVEFORMS 

The  figures  in  this  Appendix  contain  stress-time  and  stress-particle  velocity  profilri  for  each 
experiment.  The  table  below  summarizes  the  contents  of  Appendix  A  and  lists  the  order  in  which  the 
profiles  are  presented  along  with  page  numbers.  The  order  corresponds  to  the  order  in  the  Hugoniot 
Data  Tables.  Ice  data  profiles  are  not  included  here  since  individual  wave  forms  for  each  shot  were 
already  presented  with  the  experimental  results  (Section  S). 


Material 

Experiment  Type 

Shot  Ngt 

Page  Npi 

HUNTERS  TROPHY  Tuff 

Lagrangian 

3S20 

A-3 

Lagrangian 

3518 

A-4 

Lagrangian 

3519 

A-5 

Lagrangian 

3516 

A-6 

LagrangLn 

3517 

A-7 

Lagrangian 

3521 

A-8 

Lagrangian 

3522 

A-9 

DISTANT  ZENITH  Tuff 

Lagrangian 

3437 

A-10 

Lagrangian 

3447 

A-11 

VISAR 

3515 

A-12 

DISTANT  ZENITH 

Lagrangian 

3449 

A-I3 

MJ-2(NSF-6)  Grout 

VISAR 

3506 

A-14 

VISAR 

3512 

A- 15 

VISAR 

3514 

A-16 

Lagrangian 

3528 

A-17 

Danby  Marble 

Lagrangian 

3467 

A-I8 

Lagrangian 

3469 

A-19 

VISAR 

3513 

A-20 

VISAR 

3527 

A.21 

Ft.  Knox  Carbonate 

Lagrangian 

3489 

A-22 

Lagrangian 

3490 

A-23 

Lagrangian 

3499 

A-24 

Lagrangian 

3492 

A-25 

Lagrangian 

3491 

A-26 

Lagrangian 

3503 

A-27 

Lagrangian 

3505 

A-28 

Lagrangian 

3504 

A-29 

Lagrangian 

3497 

A-30 

Lagrangian 

3498 

A-31 
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Material 
Salem  limestone 


Danby  Marble  with  Joints 


E?roctTOcot  Type 


Lagiangiam 

Laiiangian 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangiari 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 


Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 

Lagrangian 


Lagrangian  Joints 
Lagrangian  Joints 
Lagrangian  Joints 
Lagrangian  Joints 
Lagrangian  Joints 
Lagrangian  Joints 


Shot  No. 


3554 

3556 
3564 

3558 

3561 

3555 
3563 

3557 
3560 

3559 

3562 

3583 

3573 

3576 

3574 

3575 
3582 

3577 


3470 

3471 

3473 

3474 

3475 

3476 


Page  No. 


A-32 

A-33 

A-34 

A-35 

A-36 

A-37 

A-38 

A-39 

A-40 

A-41 

A-42 

A-43 

A-44 

A-45 

A-46 

A-47 

A-48 

A-49 


A-50 

A-51 

A-52 

A-53 

A-54 

A-55 
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Figure  A-4.  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  shot  3516. 


Figure  A-5.  HUNTERS  TROPHY  luff  ihoC  3517. 


Figure  A-6.  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  shot  3521. 


Shot  3522. 1  V  -  1  040  mm/us 
KT  INiff  TV  Data.  Ambient 
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Figure  A-7.  HUNTERS  TROPHY  tuff  shot  3522. 
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Figure  A-«.  DISTANT  ZENITH  shot  3437. 
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Figure  A*10.  DISTANT  ZENITH  shot  3515. 
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FigufC  A*  15.  MI-2  (NSP-6)  groul  shot  3528. 
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Figure  A-I8.  Danby  marble  shot  3513, 
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Figure  A-21.  Ft.  Knox  carbonates  shot  3490. 
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Figure  A-25.  Ft.  Knox  cubonaies  shot  3503. 


Shol  3504,  I  V.  -  0  502  mm/uS 
Jefler»onvllle-2  TW  D#l«.  *‘”*J**U^„ 
VIC  ->  606l-T6/cgl/JL/cg2/JL/cg3/iL 
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Figure  A-27,  Ft.  Knox  carbonates  shot  3504. 
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Figure  A-28.  Ft.  Knox  carbonates  shot  3497. 


Shot  3^98,  I  V,  -  0  505  min/us 
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Time  FV-om  Impact 


Time  FVom  Impact  (us) 
Figure  A-31.  Salem  limestone  shot  3556. 
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Figure  A-34.  Salem  limestone  shot  3561. 


Shot  35SS.  I.V  >  0  144  mm/ua 

Salem  t  meslone  TW  Data.  Ambient.  Saturated 

606I-T6  ->  606l-T6/cgl/SL/cg2/SL/cg3 
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Figure  A-35.  Salem  limestone  shot  3555. 
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Figure  V36.  Salem  limestone 
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Figure  A-39,  Salem  limestone  shot  3S59. 


Figure  A-40.  Salem  limestone  shot  3562. 
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A-41.  Salem  limeslone  sho»  35S3. 


Figure  A-42.  Salem  limestone  shot  3573. 


Figure  A-43.  Salem  limestone  shot  3576. 


Figure  A-45.  Salem  limestone  shot  3575. 
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Figure  A-46.  Salem  limestone  shot  3i82, 
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Figure  A-52.  Danby  marble  with  joints  shot  3475. 


Shot  3476. 1.V.  ••  0.507  mm/ua 

Danby  Marble  FVozen  FVaclureTW  Data.  -7C 

WC  ->  606l-T6/cgl/DM/lce/c82/DM/lce/c83/DM/Ice/cg4/DM 
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Figure  A-53,  Danby  marble  with  joints  shot  3476 
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